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STRICKEN HALIFAX 


A city on our American continent has been wrecked by 
war. Square miles of her buildings are in ruins. Thousands of 
her citizens are homeless, mutilated, or buried beneath her fallen 
walls. The disaster to Halifax has been paralleled on this con- 
tinent only by the destruction following in the course of earth- 
quakes or voleanie eruptions. The city of Halifax is the first 
city of North America to share with the sister cities of France 
and Belgium the tragic burdens which come to those who fall 
under the heavy hand of war. But Halifax, even in the er 
of her great disaster, is more fortunate than Liege or Louvain, 
for she is not beyond the reach of friendly hands nor within 
the grasp of a brutalized foreign soldiery. 


THE CAUSE OF THE DISASTER 


On December 6 the French munitions ship Mont Blanc 
entered the narrowest part of the harbor of Halifax on her way 
to a new pier in the inner harbor. Outward bound at the same 
time came the Belgian relief ship Imo. A confusion of signals 
sent the Imo crashing into the side of the Mont Blane. In the 
forward hold of the Mont Blane was stored a quantity of picric 
acid. The two holds aft of this were filled with hundreds of tons 
of T. N. T. On the forward deck lay some twenty tanks of ben- 
wl. When the Imo struck the Mont Blane, this poured down 
over the picric acid. The latter burst into flames. All hands 
deserted the munitions ship, for from the first there was no 

hope of saving it. Twenty minutes later the T. N. T. exploded, 
carrying destruction and death through the streets of Halifax 
and of Dartmouth, the two cities on either side of Halifax Harbor. 

The survivors of the Imo declare that the Mont Blanc entered 
the harbor without displaying the flag of the munitions ships, 
that the Mont Blane was proceeding on an improper course, 
and that her pilot did not properly signal his imtended direc- 
tion. The captain of the Mont Blane, who survived the disaster, 
states that his ship was making very little headway at the time 
of the collision, and that the Imo was entirely responsible for 
the collision. It will be necessary to await an official inquiry 
before the real cause of the collision is known. 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIEF 


When the news of the disaster to Halifax went out over 
the country, the call for help met a generous response both in 
Canada and the United States. The first relief train to reach 
the city came from Boston, carrying Red Cross surgeons, 
elothes, and hospital supplies. It is said in a report from Halli- 
fax that except for the immediate despatch of relief trains from 
Boston the toll of deaths from injuries and exposure would have 
been largely increased. 

The sending of relief to Halifax was retarded by a blizzard 
which swept over the city on the day following the disaster. 
Warm weather then succeeded, and the streets of Halifax and 
Dartmouth were filled with slushy snow from the ensuing thaw. 
Again the weather turned cold and more snow came to retard 
the labors of those who were rushing supplies to the city, 
repairing such buildings and houses as remained habitable, and 
removing the bodies of the victims of the disaster from ruined 
structures. 4 

Money is the great need of the relief agencies at Halifax. 
(renerous contributions from Americans will mean not only the 





relief of untold suffering, but also the speedy rehabilitation of 
one of the most important war ports on the Atlantic coast. 


QUESTIONS FOR CONGRESS 


On assembling at Washington, the representatives of the 
American people in Anas have been confronted with four 
big questions. 

he first of these it has met and answered. That was the 
question of war upon Germaiiy’s chief ally, Austria-Hungary. 
With promptness Congress declared war, in accordance with 
the request made by the President in his annual address, and 
the President at once signed the declaration. The signature 
was attached on Friday, December 7. 

The reason for this declaration we stated in our report last 
week of the President’s address, and we refer to it also in the 
editorial in this issue entitled “The Growth of a Despotism.” 

The second big question brought before Congress is that of 
modifying the present War Tax. A proposal to repeal the 
whole act levying that tax, with a view to such radical amend- 
ment as would amount to an entirely new act, has been made 
by Senator Smoot. Whether the Tax Law will be amended in 
this way or not, there is little question that some radical changes 
are imperative. 

The third big question before Congress is the investigation 
of the shortage in our sugar and coal supplies. The lack of coal 
in some parts of the country, notably in Ohio, was the cause in 
many cases of acute distress; and this fact has made this 
investigation a matter of intense public interest. 

The fourth big question has been that of an investigation into 
the conduct of the war, and particularly into the matter of sup- 
plies for the cantonments and for the soldiers in them. This 
investigation, which has been undertaken in the Senate by the 
Committee on Military Affairs, of which Senator Chamberlain 
is chairman, ought to be welcomed by the President and all his 
associates who are in a position of executive responsibility. Such 
an investigation into the conduct of the war as is now demanded 
is a very different thing from that Congressional attempt to 
dictate to the Executive which hampered the war-making 
power of Abraham Lincoln. If there have been mistakes made 
or wrong done, it is to the interest of the Administration that 
they should be discovered and corrected by the Administration 
itself. It is the part of wisdom for a party in power not to wait 
for its opponents to turn out its rascals ; for by turning out its 
own rascals itself it relieves itself from further responsibility 
for their rascality. 

And what is true of rascals is also true of incompetents. And 
at a time like this the incompetent is more dangerous than the 
rascal, because he is more common. On the other hand, in 
every case where there have been success and efficiency, it is to 
the interest of the Administration to have the facts known and 
publicly recorded. Whatsoever things are honest and of good 
report we are told to think on; but we cannot do so unless we 
know them. 


THE RAILWAYS IN WAR TIME 


For years men have been asking themselves whether the 
Government would not one:day operate our railways. Suddenly 
it seems likely. — 

Last winter the railways had not enough cars to meet the 
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demand for the movement of freight. Last spring and summer 
the demand grew greater because the Government had to trans- 
port troops and supplies. 

Yet, in spite of their lack of means since we entered the war, 
our railways have never been so well operated. They have trans- 
ported, without substantial complaint, more men and goods than 
ever before. 

Of course our railways need more tracks and larger terminals, 
in addition to some two thousand more locomotives and about a 
hundred and fifty thousand cars. As factories are congested and 
there is a shortage of labor, a billion dollars could not all be 
used at the moment, but this sum is not too much to cover the 
cost of this expansion. The railway companies have had no such 
sum to spend. They could not get it from their earnings, because 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission has failed to grant 
increases of freight rates in proportion to the greater cost of 
labor and supplies. Nor can the companies borrow the money. 
The money which Americans have saved for producing new 
wealth is not ample enough. In the first place, it has had to be 
used for buying many hundreds of millions’ worth of railway 
securities which Eurepean investors returned to us in 1914. In 
the second place, during the past six months it has had to be 
used to buy nearly $6,000,000,000 worth of Liberty bonds, for 
food, clothing, and ammunition for our soldiers, with the pros- 
pect of having to be used to the same amount during the coming 
six months, besides providing for paying unheard-of taxes. 

Why, then, should not the Government solve the problem of 
authorizing really adequate increases of rates whenever neces- 
sary to meet increased operating expenses, and supplementing 
this by granting loans from time to time? 

The Government could also render another service. In 
order to use every resource for our country’s advance and wel- 
fare, the railways must work together as a unit. This means that 
each company must give some profitable traffic to other 
companies and must aecept some less profitable traffic, and 
that no company can go on enjoying the exclusive use of its 
own terminals. Though the present successful co-operation 
among the railways might not require it, a complete working 
together among them as a unit would seem to require the 
repeal of the law which prohibits companies from pooling 
their freight or dividing their earnings. This law was made 
to protect competition and defeat combination. If in peace 
times the railway companies should not, as we believe, be 
handicapped both by it and by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission's power to impose rates, in war, times the law 
is doubly absurd, for then the railways must be operated as a 
unit. 

We are glad, therefore, that in its report to Congress the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission recommends that, in addition 
to an increase in the rates (which it should grant without 
referring the matter to Congress), financial aid should also be 
granted from time to time by Government loans and that the 
pooling law should be repealed. 


THE RAILWAYS AS A UNIT 


But Congress, responding to a considerable sentiment 
throughout the country, may not want to repeal the pooling 
law unless the Government agrees to operate the railways—of 
course providing for proper return to the owners of railway 
securities. In its Act of August 29, 1916, Congress authorized 
Government operation whenever necessary, as follows : 

The President, in time of war, is empowered, through the 
Secretary of War, to take possession and assume control of any 
system or systems of transportation, or any part thereof, and to 
utilize the same, to the exclusion as far as may be necessary of 
all other traffic thereon, for the transfer or transportation of 
troops, war material, and equipment, or for such other purposes 
connected with the emergency as may be needful or deiealte. 


If the present railway heads can obtain priority for transpor- 
tation of railway equipment, they believe that they, familiar with 
all conditions, can run the railways better than can any Govern- 
ment less familiar with conditions. Besides, our Government is 
straining itself in other directions. It is overworked ; if not so, 


our soldiers in the training camps would long since have been 
fully supplied with blankets and rifles. Why add to its burdens ? 
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Save in drastic measures for supplying capital and workers 
what can it do more than the present heads can ? 

The Government can undertake virtual operation if j: 
chooses its agents wisely. 

In all this two features of railway management must be cor, 
sidered, the physical and the financial. The Government, w: 
think, might well take care of the physical management in s;, 
far as it would be concerned in the appointment of an agen: 
(responsible only to the Government) who would become traf: 
manager for all the railways—a supreme court of appeal. This 
agent should be either a practical railway man or one having 
intimate knowledge of railway conditions; such a man, for 
instance, as Mr. ‘Daniel Willard, head of the War Industries 
Board ; Judge Robert Lovett, head of the Railway Priority 
Board; Mr. Edgar Clark, of the Inter-State Commerce Co- 
mission; or Mr. Franklin Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 
Actual railway operation could then be left in the hands of a 
central committee, like the present Railways War Boar, 
appointed and obeyed by all the railway managers. Avg to the 
particular question of labor, some scheme might be devise: 
by which, until railway employees are needed to shoulder rifles, 
they would be exempt from the draft, and by which—here 
again following the British plan—demands for wage increases 
would go automatically before the Government for consideration. 

The Government might also well take over the financial 
management of the companies by imitating the plan followed in 
Great Britain. The British Government guaranteed to the 
companies a continuance of the net earnings enjoyed in the 
year before the country entered into the war. 


THE COURSE OF A DOLLAR SAVED 


Up to the present time the average American citizen has 
denied himself a very small amount of his pleasures, comforts, 
and conveniences. He is drawing upon the country’s general 
store of supplies with almost the same freedom as before Amer- 
ica came into the war—at least that is the opinion of Myr. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report. Hence 
he says: 

So far as I have been able to observe, the American people 
are not sufficiently aroused to the necessity of economy and sav- 
ing. .. . What is of superlative importance ... is that our 
people shall be aenend with the necessity of economizing in 
the consumption of articles of clothing, food, and fuel, aan of 
every other thing which constitutes a drain upon the available 
supplies, materials, and resources of the country. Everything 
wasted now is little short of criminal. 

Let us suppose a dollar saved from waste. What is its course 
if invested in Government bonds? First, it goes to the Govern- 
ment as a loan for the war. Second, it is expended by the Gov- 
ernment for food, clothing, and ammunition. These go directly, 
as Mr. McAdoo reminds us, to a gallant soldier or sailor whose 
fighting strength is kept up by the food, whose body is kept 
warm by the clothing, and whose enemy is hit by the ammu- 
nition. 

Soldiers in the field, sailors on the sea, and aviators in the 
air must be equipped and maintained. For these three pur- 
poses the Government needs money, billions of money. 

The money can come only from us, the people. We have 
alrealy given undreamed-of amounts to the Government. A 
little more than two-thirds is due to the sale of bonds and the 
estimated sale of War Saving Certificates, and less than one- 
third to tariff and internal revenue taxes. 

Of the estimated ordinary disbursements for the fiscal year, 
eleven-twelfths must be for war purposes. But there are going 
to be extraordinary disbursements ; by far the greater portion 
of them will be in loans to our allies. Wecan meet and are 
meeting so-called ordinary expenditures ; can we meet the cer- 
tainly extraordinary expenditures, half again as great? 

Congress has already authorized some future Liberty 
bonds. To this must be added enough so that the Government 
may meet all expenditures, ordinary and extraordinary, an 
leave an adequate balance in the Treasury. 

How shall it all be raised? By bonds? Or by added taxa- 
tion? By bonds, the Secretary says. “It is my earnest 
conviction,” he affirms, “ that the general economy of the coun- 
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try should be permitted to readjust itself to the new revenue 
laws before consideration should be given to the imposition of 
additional tax burdens.” 


NEED OF A BUDGET 


The Secretary’s report portrays an accurate picture of the 
Giovernment’s unprecedented financial achievement. For much 
of the result he should have and is receiving the credit. As 
suggestive material for the future, however, we wish that he 
had discussed the budget system at greater length. The Presi- 
dent suggests in his recent Message that a single appropriation 
committee in Congress should consider departmental financial 
estimates. This is a step in the right direction, but it is only a 
step. What,we need is something to make the ordinary man in 
the street understand just how the enormous growth in our 
expenditures and the enforced Governmental income from taxa- 
tion have come about—a budget like that in vogue in England, 
by which expenditures, classified in an intelligible manner, and 
the methods proposed to raise the money to meet them, also so 
classified, are explained. Such a general balance-sheet would 
clarify the atmosphere of many problems of taxation and ex- 
penditure. If we had it, we would be less likely to spend the 
money first and raise it after it has been spent. Congress would 
be less apt to pass appropriation bills without any notion of 
where the money is coming from. 

Again, if we had a budget, perhaps we would also have the 
British system by which Parliament only passes on the wisdom 
of each item separately, and finally accepts or rejects the entire 
budget. It cannot increase the separate items or the total, it 
can ‘only decrease them. We wish that this were in operation 
here, especially at a time when there is an uneasy feeling—and 
often unjustified—on the part of some as to Governmental 
extravagance. 


rHE 





YEAR OF AMERICAN FARMING 


Secretary Houston has a creditable and interesting story 
to tell of the activities of his Department during the last year. 
The Nation-wide campaign to increase and conserve the prod- 
ucts of our American farms has borne good fruit, and even 
though in some instances the figures are not as encouraging as 
they might be, the indications of activity and whole-hearted 
co-operation between American farmers and the Department of 
Agriculture are ample warrant that the Nation can look for- 
ward with confidence to the future of its great food-producing 
industry. 

According to the Secretary of Agriculture, the increase in 
cereal food crops during the past year exceeded the average for 
the last five years by one billion bushels. Meat, poultry, “dairy 
products, and vegetable oils produced during the last year are 
roughly estimated to exceed the five-year average by two or 
three billion pounds. Indications point to the hope that the 
acreage sown to winter wheat will next year be ten per cent 
ereater than during the past year, and that the acreage sown 
to rye will be more » than three per cent larger. 

The Department of Agriculture has during the past year 
devoted unusual effort to the control of disease and pests, 
towards the establishment of a programme of co-operation 
unong the agricultural leaders of the country, towards the 
stimulation of home gardening, and the conservation of perish- 
ible farm products. It has, in addition to this, largely ine reased 
its news services under the Bureau of Markets—news services 
lirectly necessary to the scientific distribution and marketing 
of farm products and to the survey. of the agricultural needs of 
the country. 

- One of the other most important activities of the past “year 
hi as been the development of the extension service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, a development which will 
ultimately mean the plac ing of one demonstration agent in every 
men agricultural county of the Nation. During the past 

ar more than sixteen hundred emergency demonstration 
Be have been appointed and nearly seven hundred and fifty 
counties have adopted the county agent system of co-operation 
with the Department of Agric ulture. 

The size of the information service of the Department of 
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Agriculture is indicated by the statement that more than twenty- 
two million emergency bulletins, circulars, leaflets, and posters 
were printed between April 1 and November 1 of this year. The 
regular activities of the Department required the issuance of an 
equal number of publications. 

The campaigns carried on during the past year to make 
the South self- -supporting in the matter of food were espe- 
cially successful. The South, which has long looked to the rest 
of the country for its food, is now waking up to its natural 
advantages as a food-producing section, and is compelling King 
Cotton to share his throne with the great staple food crops. 


RUSSIA: GERMANY SHOWS HER HAND 


There are two favorable indications in the Russian situa- 
tion. The first is that even the wild optimism of the Bolsheviki 
is being shaken by Germany’s demands ; the second is that the 
Russian people themselves are restive under Bolshevik rule, 
and that a strong military opposition to that rule seems 
to be developing near Moscow and to be threatening that 
city. 

If the Russian delegates who have been treating with German 
delegates at Brest-Litovsk under the temporary armistice were 
innocent and simple enough to suppose that Germany would 
accept their ideas, they must now be thoroughly disillusioned. 
Negotiations have not ended, but they seem to have reached a 
block. According to despatches of December 12, Germany pro- 
posed to retain all the territory in the east. that it occupies, to 
control exclusively the Russian wheat crops for fifteen years, 
and to have unrestricted privileges for German commerce in 
Russia after the war. For Russia to: accept such terms would 
be to give up its sovereignty. Yet the Bolsheviki believed, or 
affected to believe, that Germany would lend all its influence 
for a general armistice looking to universal peace and universal 
brotherhood. 

When the Lenine delegates had the folly to ask Germany 
for permission to circulate revolutionary literature in Germany, 
and through Germany in England and in France, Germany 
dryly replied that it would be very much pleased to send such 
literature into England and France, but that, of course, it would 
not allow its distribution in Germany. When Russia laid down 
as a condition of further armistice that Germany should not 
remove troops from its eastern front to use on the western front, 
Germany (which, by the way, has probably already removed 
many troops from the eastern front) returned a bafHing sugges- 
tion as to removing only one unit at a time, which might mean 
anything or nothing. When Russia talked of restoring the 
status quo ante, Germany replied with the demands as to terri- 
tory and wheat and commerce stated above. 

The Russian delegates returned to Petrograd with a story 
of failure. That this should create alarm and anger was in- 
evitable. Recent reports say that Lenine has placed machine 
guns in the streets of Petrograd through fear of an uprising. 
In Moscow street fighting has occurred, and an overturn of the 
Bolshevik government there is quite probable. 

Nevertheless, in what seems to be a supreme act of folly, the 
Lenine government announces that the Constituent Assembly 
is already in session. This is the body which was to create 
Russia’s future. But it is quite evident that, as it has been 
assembled by Lenine’s orders, it does not represent Russia, or 
anything else except Lenine. Only a part of the delegates are 
present, “and we have from | etrograd reports which show that the 
Lenine government is controlling the choice of members. There 
even comes the extraordinary declaration that the Constituent 
Assembly must have more members of the Bolshevik stripe 
than of all other parties combined. This is antocracy with 
a vengeance—the autocracy of an Anarchistic faction over a 
nation. 3 

Last week Petrograd despatches for the first time admitted 
the existence of serious military opposition to the Lenine rule. 
It announced that General Kaledines, at the head of the Cor- 
sacks of the Don region, is in control of a large part of South 
Russia; that General Korniloff has formally declared) war 
against the present régime in union with General Kaledines, 
and that they are assisted, as the Bolshevik proclamation says, 
“by the Imperialists and the Constitutional Democrats, who 
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are supplying millions of money.” A despatch from London 
remarks : 

On its face, a combination of the Cossacks under Kaledines, the 
loyal elements of the army under Korniloff, and that part of the 
population which stands for law and order under Milyukov is the 
strongest grouping that can be imagined. 


On December 12 despatches declared that a clash had occurred 
between General Korniloff’s forces and Bolshevik soldiers at a 
point 350 miles south of Moscow. 


WHO AND WHAT IS LENINE? 


The sudden rise of Nicolai Lenine to temporary power in 
Petrograd leads naturally to inquiry as to what manner of man 
this is who now directs the action of the Bolsheviki, who treats 
with Germany for an armistice, who assumes to tell the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France, and Italy what their attitude 
toward war and peace should be. Most of us probably have 
heard of Lenine chiefly as a furtive plotter, obscurely moving 
in the turgid currents of Russian polities. It has been generally 
believed that Lenine was a German spy. Kerensky would not 
allow him to show his face in Petrograd ; when some one asked 
Kerensky if Lenine might not receive a personal assurance of 
safety if he came as a delegate to a certain conference, Kerensky 
replied that he would not arrest Lenine when he was in the 
convention hall, but that he would arrest him anywhere else he 
found him. Yet, while it is more than probable that Lenine’s 
designs are dark and treacherous to Russia, those who have 
followed the history of Socialistic writing know that he isa 
man of considerable ability and has long been prominent in 
that work. 

The best account of Lenine that we have seen is contained in an 
excellent article in “ Asia,” the journal of the American Asiatic 
Association. It is written by Mr. M. J. Olgin,.the author of a 
book commended in our “ New Books ” this week, “ The Soul 
of the Russian Revolution.” Mr. Olgin tells us that twenty-two 
years ago Lenine first appeared in Russian life as an economist 
and statistician. Four years later he put forth a book called 
“ Development of Capitalism,” which became a standard work in 
Russian economic literature and was highly regarded by the 
Marxist Socialists. Other books and articles followed ; among 
them was a fine translation from the English of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb’s “ Industrial Democracy,” a book of great 
value and known the world over to all students of industrial 
conditions. As Lenine plunged more and more into politics he 
became more bitter and impatient with the views of his oppo- 
nents, and he is now, we are told by Mr. Olgin, “a man who 
sees life only from the angle of his own ideas.” His slogans are, 
in effect: “ The war ought to be stopped at-any price; the fac- 
tories ought to be taken over by those who toil; the bourgeois 
parties ought to be driven out!” In short, Lenine might be 
called, says Mr. Olgin, the “ great Inquisitor of Russian Social 
Democracy.” His influence with the labor classes in Petrograd 
is especially strong. 

How long he will last as the head of the Government (if the 
wild theorists now in possession of the governmental machinery 
in Petrograd can be called a government) remains to be seen. 
A storm is gathering force in the southwest which may soon 
sweep him out of power, while his own adherents are far from 


being men who can be depended upon to sustath him with. 


united effort. 


THE CAPTURE OF JERUSALEM 


Apart from its historic, moral, and picturesque aspects and 
associations, the fall of Jerusalem is significant and important. 
It has been hailed with joy not only by the Christian world, 
who see the Holy City controlled by Christian nations for the 
first time since the Crusades, but by Jews of all countries, who 
hate the rule of the Turk and welcome the possibility of the 
return to Palestine of thousands of their race, and by many 
Mohammedans, who are by no means all fond of Turkish rule. 
The moral effect of the fall of Jerusalem we discuss more at 
length elsewhere. 

lf Great Britain can hold Palestine .and do for it what she 


has done for Egypt, the progress of civilization, liberty of the 
individual, and prosperity may be marvelous. 

General Allenby’s forces entered Jerusalem on December 10. 
The enemy had evacuated the city, knowing full well that it was 
a military impossibility to retain it. The last British advance 
was from Bethlehem, and it is said that the last stand of the 
enemy was on “ the road to Jericho.” 

From the military point of view, the occupation of Jerusalem 
marks a step forward in the British campaign in the East. The 
future results of this campaign may drive , toe out of the 
war. It is clear that the advances northward of the two British 
armies—one under General Allenby in Palestine and the other 
until recently under the command of the late General Maud 
in Mesopotamia—are converging toward Aleppo, where they 
will probably encounter strong Turkish resistance, perhaps 
aided by the Germans, for General von Falkenhayn is said to 
be at Aleppo. Now, far apart as these two British armies are, 
they do very truly support one another. The reason is simple: 
if the Turks advance from Aleppo to attack either column, they 
expose their flank and rear to the advance of the other column. 
Thus, if the British advances are properly co-ordinated in time 
and rate of advance, Aleppo may be subjected toa double attack. 
And if Aleppo is captured, Constantinople, distant as it is, is 
threatened. To be sure, to make the operation complete the 
British should have the support of the Russians from the north 
and east, but the courage and efficiency of the British com- 
manders is such that, if they are properly supported from home, 
their armies may well prove an important element in next year’s 
campaigns. 


THE WAR NEWS OF THE WEEK 


There has been speculation as to an immediately impending 
terrific assault by the German army upon some point in the 
western lines. Largely this belief (in which Secretary Baker 
joins in his weekly war review) is based on the theoretical proba- 
bility of such an attack because of the supposed movement of 
German forces from the Russian front. Some actual evidence, 
however, is adduced in despatches stating that the German 
artillery attack has been fierce in an unexampled degree along 
the entire length of the line in France and Belgium. If the 
danger is great, it is at least foreseen, and it may be hoped with 
confidence that General Haig and General Pétain are ready to 
meet the danger. For America the suggestion is once more and 
most emphatically that our work for the war and in the war 
must be “speeded up” in whatever direction our efforts may 
best avail. 

The counter-attack by the Germans on the positions gained 
by General Byng in his famous assault may have been the initial 
movement in such an attack. At all events, it was pushed forward 
by apparently endless reserves, and it has resulted in the yield- 
ing up by the British of the larger part of the territory gained 
in the original assault. It may be said once more that the actual 
advance or retreat of portions of the opposing lines for a few 
miles is not of decisive consequence. The relative losses incurred 
are of very great importance, and as to that we have no definite 
information. 

For the first time despatches of last week from Rome confirm 
the belief, expressed in The Outlook three weeks ago, that the 
British and French armies in Italy have been preparing elabo- 
rate systems of trenches, such as have been used on the western 
lines. This defense line is of course behind the present. fighting 
line, but how far behind is not known. It will guard Italy from 
possible collapse, and will doubtless be held as firmly as such 
lines have been maintained in the west. Meanwhile the Italian 
armies continue to hold their advanced positions with little sign 
of giving way. Neither in the mountain region near\Asiago nor 
at the other end of the line, near the mouth of the\ Piave, has 
there been any relaxation of the continuous and brilliant fight- 
ing of Italy’s armies. A feature of special interest during the 
week was an attack by a fleet of one hundred and fifty Italian 


airships, including many of the huge Caproni machmes, over 
the enemy’s lines. This is, we believe, the largest air\raid in 
history. Over two thousand bombs were dropped, railway and 
munition depots were blown up, and much other damagé done. 

America suffered a loss in the destruction by a German tor- 
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pedo of the United States destroyer Jacob Jones. It was at 
first reported that the attack took place five hundred miles from 
land, and this seemed to indicate a dangerous extension of 
German submarine warfare. Later, however, this was denied. 
The list of killed’ includes sixty-six men and cfficers. The 
captain, a brother-in-law of the Secretary of the Navy, and a 
brother of the first naval officer to fall in the Spanish-American 
War, was among those saved. 


THE END OF THE HOUSTON RIOT 


By order of amilitary court martial thirteen Negro soldiers 
of the Twenty-fourth United States Infantry died at dawn on 
December 11. 

By the same court martial forty-one other Negro soldiers 
were sentenced to life imprisonment, four others to confine- 
ment for shorter periods, and five acquitted. 

The crime with which all these men were charged was impli- 
cation in the riots at Houston, Texas, on August 23. The find- 
ings of the court martial were approved by the Commanding 
General of the Southern Department on the day before the 
sentences were carried into effect. In time of war departmental 
commanders have the power to inflict the death penalty without 
referring sentences to the President for review. 

The court martial which condemned these thirteen Negroes 
to death performed a service not only to the army but to the 
country as a whole. This uncompromising decision should help 
in establishing a realization of the seriousness of all offenses 
against military discipline in time of war and in allaying all 
suspicion that the army is not prepared to treat any offenders 
against civil order within its ranks without fear or favor. We 
do not believe that the color of the convicted men in any way 
contributed to the drastic quality of the sentences imposed. 
The men who paid with their lives the penalty for mutiny died 
because they were a disgrace to the uniform of the United States, 
and not because of prejudice or racial hatred. 

There is no body of people in the country who ought more fully 
to concur in the sentence of the Houston court martial than 
the thousands of Negroes who are at present, as officers and men, 
taking up those military tasks which are at once the prerogative 
and the duty of free citizens in a free country. Upon the thou- 
sands of Negroes rests the high duty of proving that the men 
who died at Houston were traitors, not only to the Government, 
but to the ideals of the Negro race. 

Is it too much to ask that the same stern military justice 
which the Army has meted out to its own rebellious soldiers 
be applied to the German spies now comfortably residing in 
internment camps or waiting upon the slow peace-time proc- 
esses of our civil courts? 


THE WAR EMERGENCY FOOD SURVEY 


Congress authorized the Secretary of Agriculture last 
August to investigate the facts relating to the ownership, pro- 
duction, transportation, and distribution of food products and 
agricultural machinery throughout the country. The law which 
gave this power to him also required any person to answer all 
the questions of the Secretary of Agriculture touching upon 
his knowledge of the subject investigated. 

The survey provided for in this law will be based on the amount 
of provisions on hand December 31, 1917. It is hoped, by means 
of this survey, to secure accurate statistics in regard to more 
than one hundred important foods and food materials held in 
the United States. The figures secured will be used as a basis 
for an intelligent production campaign to assure next year a 
sufficient supply of food for all purposes, and for determining 
the quantities of foodstuff now on hand which may be safely 
exported to our allies. 

he Department of Agriculture expects to distribute during 
the month of December nearly a million copies of a question- 
naire—enough to reach practically all concerns having food 
or food materials on hand. Returns from this questionnaire will 
be checked up by personal canvass in certain designated locali- 
ties and among several thousand selected families. The figures 
secured through this survey ought to prove of tremendous value 
in determining exactly where food shortages exist and where 
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such shortages have been artificially stimulated for the sake of 
profit. And with these figures in the possession of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the activities of the Food Administration 
can be intelligently directed towards the proper conservation 
and distribution of the food supplies of the country. 


REMBRANDT 


An exhibition of some 170 etchings by Rembrandt selected 
from the J. Pierpont Morgan collection is in progress at the 
Public Library, Tee York City, and will be on view until the 
end of March. 

On another page there are illustrations of two of the etchings 
in the collection. The one at the top is known as the “ Hundred 
Guilder Print.” It has been so called since the early part of the 
eighteenth century, from the fact that it brought at some auction 
the then unheard-of price of 100 guilders (about $40). Mr. 
Morgan bought the print at the auction of the Huber collection 
about eight years ago for $12,300—-said to be the highest price, 
with one exception, ever paid for an etching. 

The opportunity thus afforded of closer acquaintance with 
one of the world’s supreme artists should not be missed, particu- 
larly as the present exhibition consists of a selection of Rem- 
brandt’s best plates in wonderfully clear impressions. It affords 
occasion to see the technical progress of the art; in some 
instances the same plate appears in several stages, showing the 
additions and changes made by the etcher. 

The popular attraction of such an exhibition is of course not 
shown by the presence of technicians and artists and connois- 
seurs, but by that of the man in the street. No painter or etcher, 
we believe, has ever appealed more to the untutored mind than 
has Rembrandt. Every one’s instinct for color and for light and 
shade finds expression in his canvases and plates. 

More than that, in every one’s mind there must be some con- 
viction that the ordinary and humble incidents of daily life may 
be translated into grandeur. This is exactly what Rembrandt 
does. 

We are not surprised, then, that, in the opinion of such an 
authority as is Dr. Frank Weitenkampf, chief of the Art and 
Print Department of the New York Library, exhibitions of 
Rembrandt’s etched work are as interesting, desirable, and 
inevitable as are the performances of Shakespeare’s plays or 
Beethoven’s symphonies. It is indeed true. Rembrandt not only 
shared the insight of Shakespeare and Beethoven into the human 
heart ; he also had their genius to throw about every effort the 
atmosphere of idealism. 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE LOANS 


As the war progresses the increasing need of enlisting 
every agency in the country in the campaign to secure funds for 
the successive Liberty Loans will become increasingly obvious. 
The organization of these agencies can better take place be- 
tween the active campaigns for money than during the strenu- 
ous days when the funds are actually being raised. 

The introduction of the War Saving Stamp has made it possi- 
ble for even the smallest sums to be used for the support of the 
Treasury. But there still remains a large opportunity for those 
who themselves can contribute only quarters and dimes to take 
an active part in the work of selling the larger issues of Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

As an example of what can be done in this direction it is 
worth while to record some of the ways in which the educa- 
tional system of New York State took part in the last Liberty 
Loan campaign. 

Work in the schools was based upon the fundamental plan 
of reaching the home through the child. It is believed that 
every parent of a child of school age in the State was reached 
in this manner. In the rural sections the schools proved of 
particular value in the work of distributing information. 

The interest of the children was aroused by the initiation of 
a Liberty Loan essay contest among high school students and 
by encouraging the younger pupils to write compositions on the 
loan. A general handbook of information, published by the 
Government, was distributed in all the schools, and each teacher 
retained a copy for use in subsequent campaigns. 

Public exercises were held in the interest of promoting the 
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Liberty Loan, and many schools, at the suggestion of Commis- 
sioner Finley, united to buy a bond, the income of which is to 
be used for the purchase of Red Cross supplies during the war 
and for school needs after the conclusion of the war. Similar 
work was carried on in parts of New Jersey and Connecticut. 
The Commissioner of Education of New Jersey devoted partic- 
ular effort to relating the problems of the loan to actual class- 
room instruction. In the high schools and upper grades of the 
grammar schools lessons in mathematics were centered upon the 
value of the Liberty Loan from an investment standpoint. 
Such a campaign helps to make every school in which it is 
carried on a National center as well as a community center. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT FIGURES 


In the midst of the last Liberty Loan campaign the 
Speaker of the House, Mr. Champ Clark, in a speech in Okla- 
homa declared that a “ ring” of New York financiers was ham- 
pering the Government by endeavoring to make the loan a 
partial failure. Called to account for this statement, he referred 
to “editorials in the New York ‘ World’ and other similar 
ones in the Chicago papers.” He subsequently withdrew the 
charge, and we should not refer to it at this late date were it 
not that it has brought out from Mr. Benjamin Strong, the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, a state- 
ment as to the share contributed toward the loan by financiers 
in New York, which it is both reasonable and just to report, 
since attempts like Mr. Clark’s to stir up Western prejudice 
against Eastern bankers are not uncommon. These charges are 
curiously contradictory, since it is on one day charged that the 
Eastern capitalists have brought on the war to make money 
out of it, and on the next day that they are hampering the 
Government in its attempt to raise the money necessary to carry 
on the war. The figures given by Mr. Strong are as follows: 


The facts are that in both the first and second Liberty Loan 
the New York district exceeded every other district in the per- 
centage of subscriptions to quota apportioned ; that it has made 
temporary loans to the Government since our entry into the war 
exceeding the total of all other districts combined ; has provided 
not far from half of all the funds furnished our Government for 
war purposes ; has, in addition, purchased over $100,000,000 of the 
ewe originally subscribed in other Federal Reserve Districts ; 
has pledged for banking loans to insure a stable money market 
in aid of the loan the sum of over $300,000,000 ; had in the first 
Liberty Loan pledged a subscription of $300,000,000 to make up 
shortages in other districts, if required ; and has led the country 
in its —— of the Federal Reserve system by adding the re- 
sources of State banks and trust companies, aggregating: nearly 


$3,000,000,000, in a period of two months. 


These figures tell their own story. No comment is necessary 
to emphasize the truth that the Nation is one in its patriotic 
devotion to the cause of liberty and justice to which it has con- 
secrated itself. 


MILLIONAIRES AND MULTI-MILLIONAIRES 


It is not always true that because a man pays an income tax 
on $40,000 or $50,000 he is worth a million dollars. The for- 
tunes of some men are sometimes represented only by their 
brains and industry, though they may receive salaries of 
$40,000 or $50,000 a year. 

Nevertheless income tax officials think that they strike a 
general average if they take a rate of four per cent, and, applying 
this to sworn incomes, calculate the taxpayers’ real fortunes. 

This discloses some interesting facts concerning millionaires 
and multi-millionaires. For instance, ten persons in this country, 
it appears, have an income of at least $5,000,000 each. Now, taking 
$5,000,000 as representing four per cent, one hundred per cent 
would be $125,000,000. Again, nine persons were taxed last 
year on incomes of $4,000,000 and over; they may thus be 
recorded as having fortunes of at least $100,000,000. Fourteen 
persons reported incomes of from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, 
thirty-four from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, and so on down. 

Yet the curious and surprising thing is that Great Britain 


has more of these huge fortunes than America, although the . 
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total of American wealth is much larger than that of Great 
Britain. 

As against the ten persons in our top list, Great Britain, 
incredible as it may seem, has no less than seventy-nine— 
at least so says the Washington correspondent of the New 
York ‘“ Times,” and he takes the figures from the Income 
Tax Division of the Internal Revenue Bureau and from the 
Blue Book of the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Inland 
Revenue. And as against our list of nine persons in the next 
highest to the top list there are no less than sixty-eight in the 
British list, and so on down until, when the limits of fortunes 
are from $25,000,000 to $37,500,000, we begin to gain over the 
British. We gain with ever-increasing rapidity, too, so that to 
Great Britain’s total of 5,154 millionaires and multi-millionaires 
we have a total of 22,696. 

America has been reputed the home of the multi-millionaire. 
So it is. But it is not the home of the largest number of those 
who have the largest fortunes, for wealth—unequally distributed 
though it be in America—is more evenly distributed than in 
Great Britain. : 


DAYLIGHT SAVING 


Last summer the passage through Congress of the Daylight 
Saving Bill was urged so that more men might go to work in 
the cool of the morning and get home at an hour enabling them 
to enjoy the best of the summer evenings. This winter its pas- 
sage is urged because we need more than ever before to save 
coal, gas, and electricity. If this is not evident to every city man 
in his home—and it should be—the increasing necessity to save 
coal used in producing electric currents should be evident to him 
as he sees the street signs darkened before eight o’clock and 
after 11 P.M. 

Setting the clock forward an hour would harm no one. To 
show how it would help, we note that England is reported to 
have saved no less than three hundred thousand tons of coal and 
France some $10,000,000 worth of coal and light through the 
operation of their daylight saving laws. Ten other countries are 
also profiting by similar laws. 


THE GROWTH OF A DESPOTISM 
[) teen tte cannot live side by side with liberty. Nei- 


ther can liberty endure in company with despotism. 
Every despot knows this. 

Every free man ought to know it. 

It is because the free peoples of the world have failed to see 
the danger to their own liberties in the growth of despotism 
that we are in this war to-day. 

The freer a people are the less inclined are they to put any 
restriction on the doings of any other people. They say to 
themselves : “ If our neighbors choose to be slaves, that is their 
business, not ours. So long as their despot confines his despot- 
ism to the limits of his own country, his slaves can enjoy their 
slavery without interference from us.” 

This is the way we in America have felt about Prussia. But 
the Prussian despot has known better. He has seen in every 
movement for liberty a menace to his despotism. He has made it 
his business to reinforce despotism wherever he has found it. It 
was Prussia that created the Russian despotism. It was Prussia 
that was behind the unholy Holy Alliance which was formed to 
crush liberty. It is Prussia that has been the protector of that 
subordinate but incorrigible despotism known as Austria- 
Hungary. 

And while reinforcing despotism in other countries, the 
Prussian autocracy for generations running into centuries has 
kept enlarging its own borders. It has known that that was the 
only way it could save itself. In a world of liberty a despotism 
can endure only by conquest. 

So the Hohenzollern dynasty, having started by controlling 
Prussia, reached in 1914 the point where it undertook to con- 
trol the world. 

The story is told in the maps printed herewith. It is told 
with simplicity and plainness in a book by Douglas Wilson 
Johnson called “ The Peril of Prussianism,” published by G. P. 
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Putnam’s Sons, of New York. To that book we are indebted 
for the following series of maps : 
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ment of Polish territory through the beginning of the shameful 
partition of Poland. 
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In 1477 the Hohenzollern dominions comprised a small prov- 
ince (Map 1) surrounding the little town of Berlin. Little by 
little the rulers of this province added successively to their 
territory. In 1640 Frederick William, known as the Great Elec- 
tor, came to the throne. His successor, Frederick I of Prussia, 
built upa great military machine to extend Prussia’s conquests. 
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When his poor em ‘to ony | as Frederick the Great, 
ascended the throne of Prussia, the Hohenzollern kingdom 
extended in scattered domains from the Rhine to the Vistula 
and beyond it (shown in Map 2). In the lifetime of this King, 


one of the greatest military geniuses of all history and one of 
the most ruthless, the territory of Prussia was practically doubled. 








During the Napoleonic era there seemed to be little peril from 
Prussianism ; but Prussia continued to grow, and (as shown in 
Map 4 above) from 1815 to 1866 (having already added the 
Rhenish Provinees, one-half of Saxony, and further Polish terri- 
tory), Prussia was a powerful European state. 
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Then began the operation of Bismarck’s policy of blood and 
iron. William I conquered and annexed to Prussia the Danish 
a of Schleswig and Holstein, gained control of several 

orth German states, conquered France, and seized Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Thus Prussia made the German Empire as we have known 
it in this generation (shown in Map 5). Then came 1914, and 
the German-made world war. 
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Thus in 1786 (as shown in Map 8), Prussia included Silesia, 
which had been forcibly taken from Austria, and the first incre- 


By force of arms, aided by terrorism and intrigue, Prussia, 
which had started as a little province, has created in three years- 
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its Empire of Pan-Germany. At the time America entered the 
war against this world of menace Pan-Germany extended from 
the North Sea and the Baltic far into Asiatic Turkey. All this 
vast territory, marked in black on Map 6 (on page 634), was early 
in this year completely under Prussian control. As an independ- 
ent Power Austria-Hungary has been obliterated, and Bulgaria 
and Turkey, as the President of the United States has well 
said, have become mere tools, while the Serbians have been 
swallowed up and over half of Rumania has been enslaved. 
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If the war were to end to-day on the basis of “ no annexations, 
no indemnities,” Pan-Germany would remain, for Austria- 
Hungary, Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Turkey need not be 
annexed in order to be a part of this Pan-Germany, the product 
of rapine and terrorism. As shown in Map 7, Europe, the heart 
of the civilized world, would be saddled with the despotism of Prus- 
sia. Where in that map the area is shown in black, Prussian domi- 
nation would be virtually absolute. Where it is shown in gray, 
Prussian influence would be so dominant as to be controlling. 

India and Australia are not so much parts of the British 
Empire as are all these regions now a part of the German Em- 

ire. Prussia, hypnotizing and dominating Baden, Bavaria, 
iirttemberg, and Saxony, is a sufficient menace to the world’s 
peace. But Prussia, hypnotizing and dominating nearly two and 
a half times the people of Germany and over four times its ter- 
ritory—this is indeed a world menace. 

There is only one way to defeat Prussianism, and that is to 
destroy what it has created—Pan-Germany. 

Essential to that Pan-Germany is Prussia’s vassal, Austria. 


‘Therefore we are at war with Austria, and therefore we should 


remain at war with Austria till the people whom Austria has 
held in subjection—the Bohemians and Slovaks, the Rumans 
of Transylvania, the Poles and the Ruthenians of Galicia, the 
Slavs of Croatia, Slavonia, Herzogovina, and Bosnia, and the 
Italians of the Trentino and the Adriatic littoral—are free. 

Essential to that Pan-Germany is the vassalage of Bulgaria 
and Turkey. Therefore we should be at war with Bulgaria and 
Turkey, and therefore remain at war with them till the Bul- 
garians are delivered from their petty czardom and the Turks 
driven from Europe. 

Essential to that Pan-Germany is the vassalage of the Serbs. 
Therefore we should not rest till Serbia is restored and made a 
strong, free Slavic state. 

Essential to that Pan-Germany is the retention of the coal 
and iron of northern France and of Alsace-Lorraine. There- 
fore we should not rest till those lands are taken from Prussia 
and given back to the only country that can keep them, or has 
ever kept them, free—France. 

Essential to that Pan-Germany is the booty Prussia has 
taken from her vassals and her victims. Therefore we should 
not rest till Prussia is so thoroughly defeated that the German 
people will know that robbery does not pay, and that a nation 
cannot violate the moral law without bringing on itself a catas- 
trophe as great as it has plotted for others. 

nly by such a victory can we preserve our own liberiy and 
the liberty of the free peoples of the earth. 





_ wrought righteousness, stopped mouths of lions, from weakness 
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BEARERS OF THE MESSAGE OF 


CHRISTMAS 


Never has America celebrated any Christmas more fitly than 
in the way in which she will celebrate Christmas, 1917. 

We are not to think of this coming Christmas Day as a brief 
interlude in the war; but, rather, as a day that can be rever- 
ently observed by the very sounding of artillery. 

Periods of comfort and ease are not always most conducive 
to an understanding of what Christmas means. There is some- 
thing in time of struggle and suffering, if it is a struggle in a 
high cause and suffering in the course of service, that sharpens 
the mind. In such times as these we may see a significance in 
Christmas to which we were blind before. 

It is worth while, therefore, to examine in the light of the 
events of the world to-day the stories that have gathered about 
the first Christmas. Whatever explanation we may have for the 
origin of these great stories, there is but one explanation for the 
fact that they have endured through the generations. They em- 
body better than any philosophy could the meaning of the life 
which came into the world on that day. And when we examine 
those stories to-day we see in them not a passive, but a militant, 
spirit. Is there anything in history more exultant in victory 
than these lines of Mary’s song ? 

“ He hath showed strength with his arm ; 

He hath scattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts. 
He hath put down princes from their thrones, 
And hath exalted them of low degree.” 

The “ Marseillaise ” itself does not approach this as a song of 
victorious democracy. 

And when the shepherds were abiding in the field, what did 
they see? A company of peace delegates? Not at all. It was a 
multitude of warriors—a vast army. And the song that this 
host sang was such a song of peace as men in arms havea right 
to sing. 

And when the man whose birth was celebrated by a song of 
victory by his mother, and by a song of peace by the warriors of 
heaven, entered upon his public life, the first thing he said to 
the people of the town in which he had been brought up was 
that the service for which he had received his commission was 
to announce good news to the poor, to heal the broken- 
hearted, to announce deliverance to the captives, the recovering 
of sight to the blind, and to set free those who had been 
oppressed and crushed. 

o-day who are they that are fulfilling the words of the song 
of Mary? If in these days the Lord has shown strength with 
his arm and has scattered the haughty by means of the very 
devices which they themselves imagined in their hearts, turnin 
the very instruments of warfare which despotism has plann 
and developed upon the despots themselves, it is by means of 
the armies of the Allies, 

To-day there sounds the same message that the multitude of 
the heavenly host sang. Peace on earth is one of the objectives 
of the Allied armies ; and they are using the only means of ob- 
taining it when the world is threatened by a mighty Power that 
can endure and thrive only by war. Good will among men is 
one of the objectives of the Allied armies; and they are using 
the only means of obtaining it when the world is threatened by 
armed men of evil will. 

To-day there are men suffering death and worse than death 
in undertaking to fulfill the purpose which was stated in the 
sermon at Nazareth. The best news announced to the poor 
this Christmas is the news brought by the Red Cross and the 
relief societies under the defenses of the armies of the Allies. 
The greatest remedy for the broken-hearted who have lost their 
homes and their dear ones at the hands of a conscienceless enemy 
is the assurance, which can be given only by the victory of the 
Allied armies, that those homes and loved ones have not been 
sacrificed for liberty in vain. Deliverance to the captives and 
liberty to those who have been oppressed and crushed will come 
only when victory is won by the men who are to-day manning 
the guns and the trenches and the airplanes and the war-ships 
of the Allied free nations. 

These are they—fit successors of the men of old who, through 
their faith in that which they struggled for, subdued kingdoms, 
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were made strong, waxed mighty in war, turned to flight armies of 
aliens—who are to-day the bearers of the message of Christmas. 

Wherever they have gone in triumph they have been welcomed 
with joy too deep for tears. In their victories there is coming 
to pass that which was said of old: “The people that walk in 
darkness have seen a great light ; they that dwell in the land 
of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined.” 


THE FALL OF JERUSALEM 


In our account elsewhere in this issue of the events of the 
world war we point out the military significance of the 
capture of Jerusalem by the British. Though we do not under- 
estimate the military advantage that the Allies have gained 
in this victory over the Turks, we think there is little ques- 
tion that it is surpassed by its moral advantage. The transfer 
of the control of what has been known through the ages as 
the Holy City from Mohammedan to Christian hands will be 
chiefly felt in its effect upon the hearts and minds of men. 

In three respects this effect will be felt throughout the world. 

1. It is not to be expected that the crusading spirit of the 
twelfth century can be reawakened in the twentieth, but it is 
hardly doubtful that the interest of all Churchmen, whether 
Protestant, Anglican, Roman Catholic, or Greek, will be in- 
tensified and impassioned by the thought that at last the city 
where Christ was crucified and buried is in Christian hands. 
The statement of President Wilson that the object of this war 
is to make the world safe for democracy felicitously expressed 
a political crusading spirit which the barbarities of the Huns are 
converting into a humanitarian enthusiasm. The capture of the 
Holy City will add to this at least a touch of religious enthusiasm. 

2. There has been, and is, a strong desire among a large section 
of the Jews to recover for Israel their historic land, and to make 
of it, if not a national habitation, at least a place of safe refuge 
from every form of persecution, political and social. The anti- 
Jewish feeling has been cultivated in Germany by the German 
authorities, and, if it is not as fanatical as in Russia, it is better 
organized and quite as efficient. The English Government 
knows no anti-Jewish prejudice. One of its great modern Prime 
Ministers was a Jew. That the capture of Jerusalem will pres- 
ently be followed by bringing the whole of Palestine under 
British control cannot be doubted. The result must almost cer- 
tainly be to give the Jewish people in all lands, possibly even in 
Germany, a renewed interest in the present war, because of 
what it promises to those Jewish people who in unfriendly lands 
(unlike those in the friendly land of America) have been hith- 
erto homeless and in exile. 

3. This event will make it even more difficult than it has 
been for pacifists of any type to urge peace on the basis of a 
restoration of conditions as they existed before the war. The 
Anarchists and Socialists of Russia and their kin in other lands 
are probably immune from any religious feeling ; but, with that 
important exception, the great mass of civilized people, and all 
people with any claim to be called Christian, will revolt against 
any proposal to give back the Holy Land to the Moslem power 
after it has once been redeemed from that tyrannous control. 

If these surmises are correct, the capture of Jerusalem may 
have a real and important effect upon the issue of this war. 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO CHRISTIAN UNION 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is re 
of the City Baptist Mission of New York City, December 4: 
Immersion as a condition for membership in the Church is 
man-made. Ifthe Baptist Church is to bear its part in the leader- 
ship of the Church of the future, it must not exclude good Christian 
men and women on matters of form. In the Church of the future 
form and ceremony will play a minor part. 


The writer of the account of this meeting further reports 
Mr. Rockefeller as saying (though his exact words are appar- 
ently not given) that — 

The Government, after years of crushing co-operation and 
encouraging competition, had now in its crisis turned to co-opera- 


rted as saying at a dinner 
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tion, and that in the same direction Christianity would turn. He 
saw the time coming when, instead of struggling to support half 
a dozen churches, the small community would have ay one or 
two, but supported by the entire community. 


Mr. Rockefeller has in these brief sentences expressed the 
condition on which Christian unity can be attained. Churches 
may still continue to maintain their distinctive creeds and 
rituals, but they can effectively unite only by agreeing that these 
distinctive denominational peculiarities, which Mr. Rockefeller 
rightly characterizes as “‘ man-made,” are not essential elements 
in Christianity and can be safely discarded in co-operative 
work, precisely as State lines are discarded in the famous 
Rainbow Division in France. 

It is not merely the form of baptism which is not essential ; 
there is no ceremonial which is an essential part of Christianity. 
It is a mistake to think of Jesus as a lawgiver who prescribed 
certain rules of conduct which his disciples are obliged to obey. 
This Confucius did; his religion is one of obedience to moral 
rules. This Jesus did not; his religion is one of spontaneous 
life. He is not a lawgiver but a life-giver. He recognized but 
one law—love. Love to God and man, he told his disciples, was 
the sum of the Jewish law. To that law he gave a new inter- 
pretation by his life. “A new commandment,” he said, “ I give 
unto you, That ye love one another, as I have loved you.” To 
love as he loved is the whole of Christianity. To this nothing 
need be added; for this nothing can be substituted. 

Rites and symbols are merely a form of language. What is 
important is the life manifested, not the form which manifests 
it. The kiss is a common expression of love in Christendom. 
There are said to be primitive tribes that express love by rub- 
bing noses. Two children sit by their father’s side in the twi- 
light. As he talks to them one gently squeezes his hand ; he is 
a Quaker. The other climbs into his lap and hugs him and kisses 
him, and says, “I love you, I love you, I love you;” he isa 
Methodist. The one love is as dear to the father as the other. 
Some public ceremonial is legitimately required in the interest 
of society to make legitimate a marriage. But whether the 
ceremonial is Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or 
Quaker is immaterial. In some States a simple agreement to 
live together as man and wife constitutes a marriage, even 
though there be no ceremonial. 

Baptism is a formal expression of consecration. Infant bap- 
tism isan expression by the parents of the dedication of their 
child to God. Adult baptism is an expression by the adult of 
his consecration of himself to God. If there is no consecration, 
the baptism is an empty, idle, unmeaning form ; if there is a 
consecration, the baptism is its fitting expression. But the expres- 
sion is not necessary to perfect the consecration. Were the 
original Apostles baptized ? History furnishes no answer to that 
question. All we can say is that of them four were apparently 
disciples of John the Baptist, and therefore probably had been 
baptized by John. 

Circumcision is a much older rite than baptism. It was at 
least as explicitly commanded. There is nowhere in the Bible 
any direct permission to discard it. Jesus was circumcised, and 
never gave his followers a direction not to be circumcised. 
Yet when the Apostles found that circumcision was not a help 
but a hindrance in their ministry to the Gentiles, they dis- 
carded it. When a Council of the Churches was called to pass 
upon the vexed question whether one could be a Christian if he 
had never been circumcised, the Council answered the question 
in the affirmative. And the only basis of the decision was the 
indubitable fact that uncircumcised pagans who consecrated 
themselves to the New Way proved to be as consistent in their 
conduct and as devout in their spirit as circumcised Jews. Can 
any one who has ever read John Woolman’s “Journal” or 
John G. Whittier’s “ Eternal Goodness” doubt that unbap- 
tized Christians are as Christian as those who have been 
baptized ? 

One of the critics of Mr. Rockefeller is quoted as saying: 
“ What he advocates would mean the breakdown of our entire 
system and our organization, and would end our distinctiveness 
as a church.” 

We do not agree with him. If the only distinctive character- 
istic of the Baptist churches were their use of adult baptism by 
immersion, it would be difficult to defend the existence of the 
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Baptist denomination as a separate branch of Christ’s Church. 
What distinguishes the Baptist churches is their spirit of indi- 
vidual liberty, as what characterizes the Roman Catholic Church 
is its quasi-military organization based on obedience to authority. 
What has made Roger Williams honored in all time through- 
out Christendom is not that he baptized by immersion, but that 
he stood for religious liberty in an age when religious liberty 
was ill defined and little understood. And to-day, even more 
than the Congregational churches, the Baptist churches are 
independent organizations, recognizing no higher authority than 
that of the loval church meeting, organized on the basis of the 
equal suffrage of all the church members. 

The New Testament has defined with great clearness the 
function of the Church: “ He gave some to be apostles; and 
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some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, in the ms service 
. . . till we all come in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect manhood, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” The function of the 
Church is to make Christlike men. Whatever helps that work 
is desirable. Whatever hinders that work is undesirable. 

This is a critical time in the history of the Christian Church. 
If Mr. Rockefeller’s reported utterance leads the churches to 
make a revaluation of forms and creeds, and a new estimate of 
their place in the vital work of the Church, he will have ren- 
dered an important and a lasting service to other denomina- 
tions as well as to that of which he is a member. 

Lyman Asport. 


LIBERTY OR LICENSE? 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OUTLOOK 


light of investigation turned upon some strange and fright- 

ening, happenings in the system of free education for all. 
While the subject has been of intense interest locally, it is of 
even greater interest Nationally, for what strikes at the heart 
of loyalty in these days strikes at the heart of the Nation asa 
whole, of democracy, and of future citizens. 

I had endeavored to interview Dr. Francis H. J. Paul and 
Mr. Oscar W. Anthony, principal and assistant principal of 
the De Witt Clinton High School, from which three teachers 
had been suspended because of alleged disloyal teachings. But 
Dr. Paul and Mr. Anthony were to be called as witnesses. 
What they had to say I could hear at the time of the trial. Of 
one thing, however, Dr. Paul spoke. 

“* New York,” he said, “ has looked at our school and pointed 
its finger. ‘ Disloyalty there,’ they have said. And the eyes of 
the Nation have looked at this big high school in the largest 
city and have said, ‘ The foreign-born population is represented 
there.’ What I will say—what I want to say—is that this school 
is one of the most patriotic schools, despite what has happened, 
in the city.”” He showed me how many had joined the service of the 
United States, how many had bought and sold Liberty bonds for 
the great loan, and the war activities engaged in by the students. 

Were the accusers prejudiced? I wondered. Were they 
waving the flag of loyalty to shield the real issues which were 
of no National consequence, bitter as they might be? Were 
these charges sufficient to put men out of their life-work at this 
time? These were the questions to which I felt I must have the 
answers. And so I went to the hearing before the Board of 
Education’s Committee on High Schools at the New York City 
Board of Education Building. 

The trial began at three o’clock in the afternoon of December 
3. It lasted until half an hour had passed the midnight mark. 
During this time a clever, shrewd, forceful lawyer defended the 
teachers who had been accused of disloyalty. He endeavored to 
entrap and ensnare the accusers, and in brilliant cross-examina- 
tion he scored a number of points. But, despite his superior legal 
intellect, he failed to make his clients patriotic. 

The testimonies can be briefly summed up as follows: Samuel 
Schmalhausen, a teacher of English, was accused of giving to 
his boys as the subject for a composition a topic to be made in 
the form of an open letter to the President of the United States, 
“frankly ” commenting on the President’s conduct in the war 
against the German Government. In one of the letters written 
by a boy of seventeen years of age was found a most seditious 
attack upon the President. Mr. Schmalhausen had made com- 
ments on its English but not on its substance, and had said that 
he saw no reason for showing any more respect for the President 
than the President in return showed the individual. He admitted 
that he had been opposed to the draft, but that since it had 
become a law he had not opposed it. 

Thomas Mufson, another teacher of English, was accused of 
seditious statements and of refusing to inculcate patriotism and 
a respect for the Government in his pupils. He admitted that 
he considered Liberty bonds a controversial question. 


iE the city of New York the people have recently seen the 


Henry A. Schneer, teacher of mathematics, admitted that he 
had signed three loyalty pledges and refused to sign one—in 
fact, had signed a protest against it. He had given the school a 
list of books with sub-titles of a lurid and sensational character, 
which the evidence against him brought out in showing his ideas 
of what to give boys to read. ' 

When it had been suggested that a former teacher, at this 
time a lieutenant at Plattsburg, might speak to the boys, 
Schneer had objected to a speech being made on the school 
platform by any one in military uniform unless some one not in 
uniform spoke at the same time. 

Schneer admitted that he had written a letter to an evening 
paper last spring but had signed another name than his own be- 
cause he didn’t wish to see his name in print. He had seen no 
reason for showing respect to the President in his school teachings. 

The boy, Hyman Herman, who wrote the letter calling the 
President a murderer had had a wonderful change wrought in 
him since he was out of Mr. Schmalhausen’s class. He claimed 
that he did not know enough of German history before to under- 
stand as he did now that Germany was an autocracy and nothing 
but an autocracy. At the same time he protested, illogically, 
that it was not the fault of Mr. Schmalhausen that he had 
formed these ideas of National history. 

The lawyer defending the teachers tried to show that there 
were no charges against these men. Some people felt that the 
men were being put out by raising the cry of patriotism, which 
was a cry, they maintained, which “ got” so many these days. 
(For this let us be very thankful.) But showing clearly through 
all was the fact that—though the teachers claimed that the 
principal, superintendent, and other authorities were prejudiced 
against them—they were trying to wriggle out of glaring offenses. 

Whether these investigations will be turned over to higher 
authority and whether there will be a Federal investigation 
remains to be seen. The findings of the Committee at the recent - 
trial were submitted to the Board of Education for final con- 
sideration on December 12, but on that date the Board post- 
poned action. 

It is a grave question, this one of liberty or license, and more 
than one issue is at stake. It should be determined whether we 
are to have a groundwork laid of Americanism or of Bolshevik- 
ism, of anarchy or of love of country. 

With glowing pride Dr. Paul told me again, when I interviewed 
him after the trial, of the school’s boys in the service, of its 
boys now at Plattsburg, of one at Verdun for the past three 
years, of another in the ambulance service, and of the many, 
many others in all lines of activities for the colors of Uncle 
Sam. 

“T’m proud of this school,” Dr. Paul said. “I can’t unfurl 
our service flag yet, as so many names come in daily to me of 
our graduates who have just entered some department or other. 
This morning I would have had to add twenty names. We 
came second in the school sales of Liberty bonds.” And as we 
talked one young officer passed through the room. 

‘“‘ Excuse me,” he said to me, for he had to speak to Dr. Paul 
at once. “ Doctor,” he began, “there are forty of us now in 
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Plattsburg. I’ve discovered ten more than I told you about last 
time.” His eyes flashed. He was proud of his school and of 
his country. 

And so, as I left the school and wandered far away from trials 
and lawyers and disloyal teachers and foreign-born boys, I felt 
deeply grateful that for the most part the schools were turning 
out Americans. And, too, that those who were not Americans 
were being exposed. We should be grateful to this one school, 
which has set all schools an example, as one which is represented 
well in all patriotic endeavors, and one which would not stand 
for abominable disloyalty under the cloak of free speech. 

New York City, December 12,1917. Mary GraHaM Bonner. 


[In this whole discussion of free speech Americans ouzht by 
this time to have learned that free speech does not mean free- 
dom to say anything one pleases at any place one pleases at any 
time one pleases. There is no denial of free speech in denying 
the right of a man to obstruct the highway by haranguing a 
crowd ; and there is no denial of free speech in denying to a 
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teacher the right to turn a class-room, designed by the public 
to be used for the purpose of instruction, into a place for 
propaganda. And there certainly is no denial of free speech in 
denying to a public servant the right to use his public office 
as a vantage-ground from which to destroy or undermine the 
institutions which the public have established and wish to main- 
tain. Disloyalty, moreover, in a private citizen, though deplora- 
ble, may not be punishable; but disloyalty in a President would 
be a monstrous thing and should entail the forfeiture of office. 
In his sphere the public school teacher is as truly a public 
servant as the President of the United States is in his sphere. 
The public school teacher has no inalienable right to his office ; 
and he should be removed from that office as soon as he does or 
says that which undermines public confidence in him. Indisere- 
tion in speech and disloyalty are ample grounds for the loss of 

ublic confidence; and the decision as to when a teacher fails 
in loyalty or discretion should be left by the public to those 
school authorities whom the public have chosen to render decis- 
ions of just that kind.—Tue Eprrors. | 


WHO ARE RUSSIA’S REAL REVOLUTIONISTS ? 


A REPLY TO A LETTER FROM A FRIEND OF THE BOLSHEVIKI 
BY GEORGE KENNAN 


THE LETTER 
Mr. George Kennan: 
EAR SIR—TI have just been reading your article on the 
condition of Russia, in The Outlook for November 21, 
1917. I would like to ask you a few questions on the 
condition of affairs in that country. 

1. Who was it caused the Russian Revolution ? 

2. Who has for a hundred years been working against tre- 
mendous odds, against the whole police force of the Russian 
Government, in fact, striving to develop a sufficient Socialist 
and proletarian movement to overthrow czarism, autocracy, and 
bureaucracy, with capitalism, and establish a humane and sen- 
sible government ? 

3. Who was it, in the sufferings of this war, that finally con- 
summated the arduous task, clearing the name of Russia of the 
great blot of the Czar and making the position of the other 
parasites of the country dangerous ? 

4. Who was it, in the streets of Petrograd, early in April, 
that fought against the Cossacks and won the battle for free- 
dom, not in Russia alone, but for all the world, by her 
coming example? 

5. Was it the capitalists of the Russias ? 

6. Was it the Cossacks or the aristocrats? Or was it the Czar? 

7. Was it the landowners, who for years have crushed the 
peasantry? Or 

8. Was it the Bolsheviki, the Socialists, and the I. W. W.’s, 
as you call them? 

ae to sir, from the remarks you have made in magazine 
articles and short stories, we had once thought you had some 
slight —as much as could be expected from a newspaper and peri- 
odical writer—sympathy for the downtrodden of the Russias. 
But it appears that as soon as the capitalist system is threat- 
ened you lose all that sympathy, even as Charles Edward and 
some others did. ; 

You know, as well as any one else, that the Revolution in 
Russia was caused from start to finish by the Socialist- Anarchist 
group, that the respectable elements had nothing to do with it. 

ou also know that, as in other similar cases, the bowrgeoisie 
tried, after the proletariat had been successful, to assume the 
reins of government and block out the establishment of the 
social state. You know that the greetings of the press lagged 
and turned to despair when it was seen that this attempt by the 
bourgeoisie would be a failure. You know that the Russian 
Revolution has no more insidious foe than the plutocratic state 
of America. It is this fear for the plutocracy that leads you to 
denounce the revolutionists who are trying to make of this a 
real revolution. 

But tell me, what do you mean by referring to the Bolsheviki 
as a“ usurping gang”? They fought for the Revolution ; should 


they not be the ones to profit by it? Whether you wish it or 
not, they will, or there will be another revolution. 
Yours for Freedom, 





THE REPLY 
Mr. New York City, December 3, 1917. 


Dear Sir—Your letter of November 22 is at hand. During 
my study of the Russian revolutionary movement and the exile 
system I made the acquaintance in Siberia of many men of 
your type. I did not doubt, in most cases, either their sincerity 
or their zeal ; but I had every possible reason for doubting their 
intellectual sanity, their knowledge of history, and their ability 
to think straight concerning the social and political problems of 
life. They impressed me as visionary theorists, who believed 
that their social rainbow was solid because it looked solid, and 
that it rested upon the earth at both ends because it seemed to 
do so. I did not find it profitable to argue with these people, 
and it may not be profitable to argue with you; but you have 
asked me a series of questions with regard to the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and it may enlighten you as well as those who think as 
you do if I answer them. Inasmuch as these questions overlap 
one another and cover practically the same ground, they may be 
reduced in substance to two. The first is: “‘ Who caused the 
Russian Revolution and worked for a hundred years to bring it 
about?” The reply ought to be obvious to any one who knows 
the history of the Russian Revolutionary movement. The 
fighters for freedom in Russia from 1825-1917 were either people 
who suffered from oppression themselves or people who thought 
about the causes of the oppression that they saw others endur- 
ing. They comprised all classes of the population, from nobles 
to peasants, and from capitalists to wage-earners in the factories. 
Among the groups that particularly distinguished themselves 
were: (1) students from the universities, most of them from 
the bourgeoisie; (2) liberal authors and editors, most of them 
from the middle and upper classes; (3) professional men, 
especially lawyers, teachers, and physicians ; and (4) peasants 
and manual laborers, most of whom—particularly at first—were 
inspired and led by men and women of superior education and 
higher social status. 

, at friends, the Bolsheviki, did not cause the Russian Revo- 
lution, nor “work for a hundred years” to bring it about. 
Partly by accident and partly by aggressive usurpation, they 
were able at the last moment to seize the fruits of other and 
better men’s labors ; but to say that they “ caused” the Revo- 
lution from which they profited is to ignore all the indisputable 
facts of history. The Social Democratic party of Russia did not 
come into existence until 1887, and before that time two gen- 
erations of revolutionists had worked for the overthrow of the 
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Czar’s Government. During the first half-century of the revo- 
lutionary struggle the part played by the proletariat was in- 
significant, if not wholly negligible. The manual laborers from 
the fields and factories did not begin to participate until the 
middle seventies, and even then the few who did take part were 
brought in by the intelligensia, who enlightened and inspired 
them. As recently as 1885 the political convicts and exiles. in 
Siberia—the men and women who had really fought for free- 
dom—were almost wholly from the bourgeoisie and the nobility, 
and they outnumbered the representatives of the proletariat in 
the ratio of at least ten to one. 

The briefest possible review of the revolutionary movement 
in Russia is sufficient to show that it was initiated by the nobil- 
ity and was carried on by the middle and upper classes for a 
period of more than fifty years. The first attempt in modern 
times to overthrow the autocracy and establish a constitutional 
form of government was made by the Decembrists in 1825. 
These early fighters for liberty, one hundred and twenty-five in 
number, were high army officers and nobles, almost without ex- 
ception. Among them were General von Vizin, Quartermaster- 
General Ushnevsky, Colonels Narishkin, Pestel, Muraviof, 
Shvaikovsky, Mikof,and Abramof, Lieutenant-Colonel Muria- 
viof-Apostol, Prince Trubetskoy, Prince Obolensky, Prince 
Odoyevsky, and Prince Volkhovsky. These names certainly do 
not suggest the proletariat. Five of them were hanged and one 
hundred and twenty banished to Siberia for life. 

The next general revolutionary movement—that of the seven- 
ties—was almost wholly inspired and led by representatives of 
the nobility and the bourgeoisie. The two thousand young men 
and women who went “to the people” in that decade and who 
began the fight that ended in terrorism and the assassination of 
Alexander II were almost all graduates or undergraduates of 
the universities and higher women’s schools. Among them were 
leaders as well known in the history of the revolutionary move- 
ment as Tchaikovsky, Dolgushin, Kravchinsky (Stepniak), 
Kropotkin, Sophia Perovskaya, Volkhovsky, Shishko, Ivanchin- 
Pisaref, Nathalie Armfeldi, Catherine Breshkovsky, and hun- 
dreds of others, hardly one of whom represented the proletariat. 
Many, perhaps most, of them were Socialists, but not “ Socialist- 
Anarchists” of your type. These were the real workers and 
fighters who enlightened the Russian people, organized the 
forces of revolt, and made possible the victorious Revolution of 
1917. Butthere were hundreds of others—before them and after 
them—who carried on revolutionary work, but who were not 
factory operatives, peasants, or Socialists. Alexander Herzen, 
who did as much perhaps as any other single man to promote 
revolutionary activity in Russia, established his Free Russian 
Press and began publishing the “ Kolokol” in London long 
before the “ Kapital ” of Karl Marx was even heard of. Tcher- 
nishevsky, whose “ Shto Dyelat ” (“* What Is to Be Done”’) was 
a source of inspiration to all the earlier revolutionists, went to 
Siberia for life twenty years before the Social Democratic party 
of Russia came into existence. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement, which culminated in March, 1917, was 
mainly inspired and directed for a period of sixty years by 
representatives of the bourgeoisie and the nobility. The manual 
laborers in the mills and factories, who are now so prominent, 
did not play any important part until 1905-6, when they organ- 
ized the first Workmen’s Council. And even then they were 
an injury rather than a help to the movement which they were 
the last to join. To say, therefore, as you say, that “ the Revo- 
lution in Russia was caused, from start to finish, by the Social- 
ist-Anarchist group,” is a flagrant misrepresentation of the facts. 

Your questions numbered from three to seven may be reduced 
to one, viz.: “ What was the.dominant force that ‘ won the battle 
for freedom ’ in the streets of Petrograd last March ?” Undoubt- 
edly the peasant soldiers of the garrison. Although the work- 
men from the factories and-the students from the universities 
participated, neither could have won the victory alone. It was 
the support of armed troops that made the Revolution a suc- 
cess. But who formed the characters of the Petrograd soldiers ? 
Who enlightened them as to the real nature of the bureau- 
cracy ? Who made them ready to strike the blow for freedom 
at the decisive moment? Certainly not the “ Socialist-Anarchist 
group,” because it was not then in existence. Its chief leaders 
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and most of their associates were hiding in Switzerland and the 
United States. The temper of these soldiers and their attitude 
toward the Government had been predetermined by the whole 
complex of influences that affected the population from which 
they had been drawn. They were not made revolutionists over- 
night by the Socialists, the Constitutional Democrats, the bour- 
geoisie, or the proletariat. They were the product of the com- 
mon people from whose ranks they came, and the common 
people, in turn, were the product of nearly half a century of 
revolutionary struggle and enlightenment. No single class, party, 
or group can rightfully claim credit for these soldiers. The 
Socialists helped to form them, but so did the Constitutional 
Democrats. The proletariat furnished most of them, but the 
proletariat itself had been enlightened and liberalized by revo- 
lutionary propagandists from the bourgeoisie and the nobility. 
It was Prince Kropotkin, Nicholas Tchaikovsky, and their asso- 
ciates who first aroused and instructed the workmen in the St. 
Petersburg factories, and it was Serge Kravechinsky (Stepniak), 
Ivanchin-Pisaref, Catherine Breshkovsky, and hundreds of 
young men from the universities and higher schools who car- 
ried the hidden torch of liberty to the peasants in the villages. 
Your statement that the Revolution was brought about by the 
“ Socialist-Anarchist group,” and by that group alone, is not 
only wide of the facts, but is a curious illustration of the mega- 
lomania which seems to be characteristic of the ill-balanced 
Bolshevik mind. 

You say of the Revolution, that the “ respectable elements 
[of society] had nothing to do with it.” That the “ respectable 
elements” had nothing to do with the Bolsheviki I am ready to 
concede. Every sane party, class, and group stood aloof from 
them. Do the “ Socialist-Anarchists”” number among their ad- 
herents any of the older revolutionists—any of the men and 
women who have really done something for Russian freedom ? 
Not one, so far as I know. Prince Kropotkin, Vera Figner, 
Catherine Breshkovsky, Leo Deutsch, Herman Lopatin, 
Vera Zasulitch, George Lazaref, Nicholas Tchaikovsky, and 
Vladimir Bourtsef are all in Russia, but they shun Bolshevikism 
as if it were the plague. Some of them have spent almost as 
many years in prison or in exile as the leaders of the Socialist- 
Anarchist group have lived; but they are too “ respectable ” 
(to use your word) for association with Lenine and Trotsky. 
Where were these two Bolshevik leaders when the Socialists and 
the Constitutional Democrats in the Duma were struggling for 
a liberal Ministry that should have “the confidence of the peo- 
ple”? Were they in Petrograd, trying to overthrow the autoc- 
racy and set free their beloved proletariat? Far from it! They 
and most of their associates were hiding in Switzerland or 
America, and there squabbling among themselves about Social- 
istic doctrines. If Russia had not had a multitude of better, 
braver, and saner men than they, the Revolution might not 
have come in this century. 

In concluding your letter you ask me what I mean by refer- 
ring to the Bolsheviki as a “usurping gang.” I mean simply 
that they seized power and usurped authority to which they 
were not entitled. The Provisional Government had the legit- 
imate right to control, because it had a mandate from the 
Duma—the only body that even approximately represented the 
nation. The Bolsheviki, after deceiving and bedeviling the sol- 
diers, the workmen, and a part of the peasantry with promises 
of peace and free land, overthrew the only Government that 
had the shadow of a right to exist, and set up a government of 
their own. This usurpation was followed by looting, the 
treacherous publication of state papers, attempts to seize money 
in the state bank, separate peace negotiations with the enemy, 
and, finally, a threat to repudiate Russia’s foreign debt as a 
means of intimidating France, Great Britain, and the United 
States. The people who have done all these things may prop- 
erly be described, not only as a “usurping gang,” but as a 
usurping gang of pretenders, faith-breakers, and looters who 
have discredited the term “ Socialist” by coupling it with 
* Anarchist,” who have dishonored the Russian Revolution by 
turning it into a campaign against all civilized order, and who 
have brought even the wage-earners of the proletariat to the 
brink of economic ruin. 

“ Yours for Freedom ”—with Honor and Common Sense. 

GEORGE KENNAN. 











KNOLL PAPERS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
A TYPICAL COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


Americans. The American cowboy, the American politi- 

cian, the American captain of industry, the American 

college professor, are all typically different from corresponding 

figures in England, France, or Italy. Professor Brander 

atthews in his autobiography * gives from life his ideal of the 

American college professor. In a few words he first describes 
the theatrical college professor, then adds : 


This traditional figure represents a foolish and unworldly _ 
son, quite unable to take care of himself, and 5 forward as 
a butt for unsympathetic laughter. Whenever I have joined in 
the mirth, I did it with my withers unwrung and wondering 
where the hasty playwright had ever seen any one remotely 
resembling the character he had projected on the boards.... 
Certainly I have never fave | among my Columbia col- 
leagues any one who had any of the characteristics which com- 
bine to make the theatrical type a figure of fun.... At 
Columbia the professor is noc uncommon who is both urban and 
urbane, who is not only a gentleman and a scholar, in the good 
old phrase, but also more or less a man of the world, and evén 
(n occasion a man of affairs. There is one whose skill in finance 
is so well known that he was proffered the presidency of a trust 
sompany at a salary several times that which he was receiving, 
‘n spite of which he declined the tempting proposal. There is 
«nother who made a most important invention by which he is in 
receipt of a superb income. There are at least half a dozen more 
who Sone inherited comfortable fortunes and who have none the 
less preferred the professor’s chair to a seat on the box of a four- 
in-hand. And in my own department, that of English and Com- 
parative Literature, there are four or five who serve as literary 
advisers to as many different publishing houses, thus evidencing 
their possession of a fair share of practicality. 


[Tames is no typical American; but there are typical 


Prcfessor Matthews on his first page describes the difference 
between reminiscences and autobiography. In reminiscences the 
author describes what he remembers about others ; in autobiog- 
raphy what he knows about himself. It is Professor Matthews’s 
purpose to write an autobiography. The reader has in this 
volume a cleverly self-painted portrait of a typical American 
college professor, both urban and urbane; acquainted with 
books, but also with men and with life; scholarly but not 
scholastic, and very far from a recluse. 

Dr. Matthews’s father intended him for the “ profession of a 
millionaire,” for the father was very wealthy and wished his son 
to use wisely the great wealth which he was destined to inherit. 
But destiny plays queer tricks with us, and when the father 
died it was found that he left neither debts nor assets, and the 
son had his own way to make in the world. He was no great 
scholar either at school or in college. He ran away from his first 
school, learned a little French at his second, left school alto- 
gether at fourteen, and, looking back, says of himself, “ I cannot 
recall any really stimulating teacher, any instructor who evoked 
in me the desire to do my best.” At fourteen he went abroad 
with a tutor and “ picked up the rudiments of German and of 
Italian.” Coming back, he entered Columbia College as a sopho- 
more at sixteen years of age. His school preparation had been 
slight, but his home preparation invaluable. “1 recall my 
mother,” he says, “as the best-educated woman I have ever 
known. She knew what she knew with absolute certainty ; and 
she was modestly aware of the boundaries of her knowledge.” 

In 1868 Columbia was a college, not a university, and as a 
college was neither better nor worse than other American col- 
leges of the first grade at that time. The undergraduate attend- 
ance was exactly one hundred and twenty. The collegians were 
boys, acted as boys, and were treated as boys. 


We had no dormitories ; we had no gymnasium and no athletic 
field, no swimming-pool, and no hectienes ; we had no athletics 
at all, no track teams, no crew, no baseball nine; we had no 
= club and no mandolin club ; we had no dramatics, no per- 
ormances of plays, ancient or modern ; we had no intercollegiate 
debates ; we “ no college paper, daily or weekly ; we had no 





1 These Many Years: Recollections of a New Yorker. By Brander Matthews, 
Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia University, Member of the Amer 
ican Academy of Arts and Letters. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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student reading-rooms, nor had we any books that students were 
really expected to read. . . . It was information that we were 
expected to acquire, rather than the ability to turn this to account 
and to think for ourselves. We were rarely encouraged to go 
outside the text-book, and no collateral reading was either 
required or suggested. We were not urged to use the library ; 
indeed, it might - asserted that any utilization of its few boo 
was almost discouraged. The library was open only for one or 
two hours a day, after one o’clock, when most of us had gone 
home to our luncheons. I, for one, never climbed its stairs to 
avail myself of its carefully guarded treasures; and I doubt if 
any one of my classmates was more daring in adventuring him- 
self within its austere walls, lined with glazed cases all cautiousl 
locked. . . . There was little or no instruction in the art itself, 
in the actual practice of writing. The course in rhetoric was 
given by a tutor, whereas the course in English literature was 
given by a professor. .. . I think, although i am not at all cer- 
tain, that I must have had a course in philosophy, but if I did it 
left no trace and it imparted no mental training. . . . Either 
Professor Drisler did not himself visualize these once popular 
[Greek ] plays as having been originally devised by their several 
authors to be performed by mene canes in a real theater before 
pr pee a audiences, or else he did not believe that we were 
old enough or ripe enough in scholarship to take this point of 
view. Whatever the reason, the fact remains that in his class- 
room these plays were not revealed to us as drama, or even as 
poetry ; they were only texts for translation, affording endless 
opportunities for a strictly grammatical inquisition into the 
darker interstices of our linguistic half-knowledge. 

From college he went to Columbia Law School, a semi- 
proprietary institution, conducted by Professor Dwight, who 
was commonly regarded as a great teacher, but whose great- 
ness consisted in the clearness of his exposition of legal princi- 
ples and the skillfulness of his application of those principles to 
selected situations. He did not force the students to do their 
own thinking. He did their thinking for them. 

When, at twenty-one, young Matthews graduated from the 
Law School, prepared to take up the profession of a millionaire, 
he knew that he was quick and clever and was considered to be a 
bright boy—a knowledge much to his disadvantage. For he 
was easy-going with himself. He had never been toughened by 
a hard tussle with a new problem, and he had no reason to sus- 
pect his deficiencies until he was twenty-five and had to get for 
himself what he had failed to get from any teacher. But he 
had been unconsciously preparing himself for the career of 
author, critic, and teacher, which really lay before him. He was 
a constant attendant on the theaters, and a real student of con- 
temporary drama. He continued in the Law School the reading 
of literature which he assiduously enjoyed in college. He 
began to develop his critical faculty by employing it in judging 
current stories and current plays. He translated the libretto of 
an opera [to be sold in the lobbies of the theaters. He wrote 
one play which was given once and never again. He began 
contributing to the magazines without success, but without 
being discouraged by failure. “No matter how laboriously | 
might feather my essays, they were homing pigeons ; and I could 
always count on their swift return. With the modest confidence 
of youth, I was but little discouraged ; and while one article was 
vainly paying its round of visits I was already engaged upon 
another.” 

When at length young Matthews entered his father’s 
office, it was to find still more leisure to follow his own bent, 
for the only opportunities open to him were those of a supple- 
mentary office boy or of a more or less needless private secre- 
tary to his father. He continued his occasional contributions to 
the magazines. Persistence won, as it usually does, and he be- 
gan to make headway as an author in the “ Galaxy,” “ Apple- 
ton’s,” ‘* Leslie’s,” “ Seribner’s,” and later in the “ Atlantic ” 
and the “ Nation.” He became a regular writer of book reviews 
—especially books which dealt in any way with the history of 
the theater. His definition of the function of such reviews in a 
daily or weekly paper is admirable and well worth quoting : 

In journalism, daily or weekly, what is most needed is news 
about the contents of the latest books, an honest report prepared 
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a for the guidance of the subscribers to the newspaper, with 
no obligation to lecture the authors of the volumes considered. 


Presently he went abroad, and he has interesting chapters on 
Paris and London, as well as on New York. These chapters 
contain some admirable pen-and-ink portraits of distinguished 
men in dramatic and literary circles. His etchings of Godkin in 
New York, Lang in England, and Coquelin in Paris are admi- 
rable specimens of character interpretation. He had enthusiasm, 
courage, pertinacity, and a keen and active mind, a combination 
which generally wins success in any profession. One of several 
incidents will serve to illustrate three of these qualities in the 
boy at fifteen years of age: 


I failed to record in its proper place in 1867 my first inter- 
view with Coquelin. I had seen tn several times at the Théatre 
Francais, and I was greatly taken by his engaging personality. 
I was then only fifteen, and I was acutely conscious of the de- 
ficiencies of my French. It occurred to me that I might get 
Coquelin to give me lessons. My father hi bly approved of this, 
so I looked up the address of the accomplished comedian, and 
rang the door-bell of his modest apartment. As it happened, he 
opened the door himself. I proffered ry! request, and he declined 
it courteously. I was only an awkward boy, stammering a tongue 
which was not my own, and I had no right to suppose that 
Coquelin would care to teach me in the proper use of his-deli- 
eately varied language. 


This failure did not prevent him from recommending his 
sisters ten years later to apply to Coquelin for instruction. They 
succeeded, and the acquaintance thus initiated led eventually to 
an intimate friendship between the French actor and the Amer- 
ican critic. 

So passed in a persistent course of self-education the first 
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forty years of Brander Matthews’s life. Then he was called to a 
professorship at Columbia University. The profession for which 
his father had trained him he had never been permitted to 
ractice ; the profession for which he had trained himself he 
been able to practice only intermittently ; and now at forty 
years of age he found himself engaged in the practice of a third 
profession for which he had no training at all. “ All that I 
really knew,” he says, “was that teaching was truly an art, and 
that therefore I should have to acquire it somehow—and _prob- 
ably at the expense of my earliest classes.” But he had learned, 
though apparently it was not till later that he knew that he had 
learned it, the secret of all successful teaching, whether by pen 
or by voice, whether in the lecture-room, on the platform, or in 
the pulpit—this, namely : “ that a speech cannot fail to be fairly 
successful if only it contains what the speaker himself wants to 
say to that special audience, and if this is what that audience 
wants to hear from him.” The teacher who can inspire in him- 
self a real desire to communicate his knowledge to his pupils. 
and can inspire in his pupils a real desire to receive the know}- 
edge which he has to communicate, has the making of a good 
teacher ; and no one without this double capacity has the funda- 
mental qualifications for the teaching profession. 

We think that this brief outline of Mr. Matthews’s autobiog- 
raphy justifies our statement that he is a typical American 
college professor. There are other types in American colleges 
doing successful work ; but we doubt whether in any other coun- 
try can be found in one of its great universities a successful 
college professor whose preparation for his life-work has been 
as self-initiated and as non-scholastic as that of Professor 
Brander Matthews. 

The Knoll, Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 


A CROSS-SECTION OF ECONOMIC FACT AND FEELING 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY OUTLOOK READERS 
EDITED AND COMPILED BY THEODORE H. PRICE 


EDITOR OF «COMMERCE AND FINANCE” 


to its readers requesting that those who could should answer 
the fourteen questions asked, by indicating which of the 
printed replies most accurately described the conditions that 
revailed in the various sections in which the respondents lived. 
also asked that those who had time should write letters giving 
their impressions more fully with regard to the business situa- 
tion and the feeling of the people in their localities. 
In response to this request i; have received 484 replies to the 
uestionnaire and 150 letters. They come from every State in 
the Union except Nevada, as well as from Washington, D. C., 
and Porto Rico. Considered in their entirety, they give a com- 
ite view of “economic fact and feeling in the United 
tates ” that could not have been obtained in any other way. 
To those who have put themselves to the trouble of sending me 
this informaticn, and especially to those who have written me 
letters, I desire to make my most appreciative acknowledg- 
ments. I have been greatly helped and informed by them and 
I have keenly enjoyed the evenings spent .in digesting the 
material with which they have supplied me. In time I shall 
answer all the letters that I have received. I would like to 
reprint many of them, for it is plain that the writers are 
thoughtful men whose views and philosophy are both stimulat- 
ing and instructive. Many of these letters come from farmers 
and professional or business men who live in the small towns, 
and after reading them I was more than ever impressed with 
the accuracy of President Wilson’s observation as shown when 
he remarked that “the thinking spaces of this.country are not 
in our larger cities.” 


|: The Outlook of November 7 I submitted a questionnaire 


That a more comprehensive understanding of the situation 
as revealed by this investigation may be had, I have tabulated 
the replies received, arranging the States in regional groups. 
This tabulation will be found on the following page. It speaks 
for itself, and needs but little exposition. 

It is generally admitted that people are economizing, but 
more than half of those answering the second question say that 
economy is compelled by the high cost of necessary things, and 
that what is saved by not buying unessential things is being 
spent for things that are indispensable. 

In the Rocky Mountain States, where mining has been made 
highly profitable by the war, and the agricultural States of the 
Northwest and the Middle West, saving seems to have been less 
difficult, and a majority of those who report for the region that 
is between the Alleghanies and the Rockies north of Oklahoma 
admit that people are spending less than they are making. The 
third question has not been generally answered. Perhaps it was 
obscurely phrased, but the replies received indicate that in a 
large section of the country higher wages have accentuated the 
tendency toward extravagance and thriftlessness. 

The answers to the questions asked with regard to the volume 
of trade and the value of the stocks now being carried reveal a 
very satisfactory conservatism. Considering the higher prices 
at which goods are now changing hands, it is surprising that an 
increase in the money value of the sales made is not more gen- 
erally reported ; and the fact that on the average inventories 
show a net increase of only six and six-tenths per cent over 
last year, while commodities are nearly one hundred per cent 
higher. indicates that merchants are carrying relatively small 
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stocks, and are not likely to suffer when the inevitable contrac- 
tion in values takes place. This is reassuring, and the policy 
that seems to have been followed should be encouraged. 

The question with regard to the facilities afforded legitimate 
borrowers has been generally answered, and the replies are sat- 
isfactory. In a very large majority of cases money can be bor- 
rowed at reasonable rates by those who deserve credit. For this 
we have the Federal Reserve Act to thank, and its enormous 
value to the country is freshly emphasized. Of new building 
there is relatively little. The high cost of labor and material, as 
well as the uncertainties of war, are responsible for this condition. 
While no change in this respect is to be expected until peace is 
in sight, it is evident that the country israpidly becoming “ under- 
built,” and great constructive activity after the war will be the 
natural consequence. The fact that real estate (other than farm 
lands, which have everywhere advanced) is in many cases higher 
than it was a year ago is somewhat paradoxical in view of the 
check that building operations have received, and one finds him- 
self wondering whether the advance is entirely sound. 

Great difficulty in obtaining and retaining domestic help is 
reported almost unanimously, and this isa condition that prom- 
ises to grow worse rather than better if the war continues. It 
is probable that more women are doing their own housework 
to-day than ever before in the history of the country, and those 
who find it irksome must console themselves with the thought 
that they are perhaps better for the experience, disagreeable as 
it may seem. 

The answers to the question asked with regard to the pur- 
chase and distribution of the Liberty bonds indicate that in 
most cases they were willingly taken by the small investors, 
though some of those replying insist that the farmers are not 
and will not be bond buyers, preferring to put their money in 
lands and let the sellers invest the proceeds in securities. They 
add also that in many instances the farmer cannot be made to 
see why he should lend money to the Government at 4 per cent 
when 7 and 8 per cent is readily obtainable on good farm 
mortgages. 

The acquiescence that is generally reported in the taxation 
imposed by the Revenue Bill is one of the surprises of the investi- 

ation. From a reading of the newspapers one would have been 
fed to suppose that there was widespread dissatisfaction with 
the quasi-conscription of wealth that has been resorted to. Pre- 
cisely the reverse seems to be the case, and many of those who 
have written letters upon the subject say that the people in 
their section would prefer more taxes to more bonds. 

The answers to the question asked regarding the public atti- 
tude toward higher railway rates indicate that the agrarian 
resentment toward the railways still survives, although it is much 
abated, especially in the East. In the Middle West, the North- 
west, and the South there are many who feel that retributive 
justice requires that the railways shall continue to suffer a while 
longer, but, as one correspondent puts it, “ the farmers in this see- 
tion are commencing to change their views, as they realize that 
they can’t ship their hogs to market because the railways have 
not got the money to buy cars.” On the whole, however, it 
seems to be agreed that if a National referendum on the ques- 
tion of railway relief were held a large majority in favor of 
granting it would be shown. It is therefore to be assumed that 
the recommendation for such relief that the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission has recently made to Congress will receive 
popular support. 

The last two questions on my list had to do with the labor 
situation and the “ back to the farm movement ” that so many 
of us hope for. The general tenor of the replies to these ques- 
tions is discouraging, and brings into relief the only two danger 
points that are disclosed by the investigation. There is no 
back to the farm movement, and there is much labor unrest 
almost everywhere in the country. As a result of the depletion 

.in the ranks of the agricultural workers that has been caused by 
enlistment and the higher pay that is constantly demanded by and 
frequently granted to the wage-earners who live in the city, there 
would seem to be little likelihood of any substantial increase in 
our food production. The prospect isa serious one. The profits 
of agriculture are now substantial, and the farmer is able to pay 
good wages, but as long as the city continues to overbid the 
country in the prices and attractions that it offers for labor the 


farm will remain undermanned. If we are to win the war, the 
distribution of human energy must be equalized, but just how 
to accomplish this is a problem that calls for the highest states- 
manship. 

Except for the apprehension that it arouses in regard to the 
future of our food supply and the widespread demand for 
higher and still higher wages, the investigation justifies and 
inspires optimism with regard to both the economic condition 
and the attitude of the American people toward politico-economic 
questions. They appreciate the fact that the war has made it 
impossible that business should continue “ as usual.” They are 
willing to make the sacrifices and practice the self-restraint 
that are necessary in so far as fighting, paying taxes, and re- 
ducing expenses are concerned ; but they have not yet come to 
see that profiteering either in the sale of their goods or their 
labor is unpatriotic. Just as the Government has found it 
necessary to regulate the prices of food, fuel, and munitions, 
it will no doubt soon be compelled to widen its control by in- 
eluding in it the other necessaries of life and war and the labor 
necessary for their production. When this is done, the economic 
circle will be complete, and until it is done we shall not be sure 
of victory over either our enemies or ourselves. 

I had hoped to be able to increase the interest and the value 
of this summary by bringing into it some quotations from the 
many letters that I have received. This is, however, impossible 
in the space at my disposal. I suffer, moreover, from an embar- 
rassment of riches. I feel that nearly all of the letters ought to be 
printed, and to select a few would be invidious. I must therefore 
content myself with acknowledging my very great obligations 
to the following persons for their particularly interesting and 
informing communications. I omit their addresses that they 
may not be pestered by the receipt of circulars offering to sell 
them stock or soliciting their contributions to some fund. I am 

lad to have made their epistolary acquaintance and shall be 
elighted to see them whenever they are in New York. The 
list, in alphabetical order, follows: 


Frank M. Ackerly 
C. G. Adams 

Jas. W. Adams 
Stanbery Alderman 
E. Alexander 
Ralph I. Alexander 
Otis F. Alvord 
Herbert I. Anderson 
Dan W. Barrett 

A. H. Beam 

J. W. Beckman 

C. H. Benjamin 
Wm. Bennett 

A. B. Berry 

E. C. Bickel 

B. P. Bishop 

W. C. Brennemann 
Lee R. Briggs 
Robert F. Brinton 
A. W. Callisen 

W. H. Cameron 
Stewart Campbell 
Christie Carlin 

C. E. Carpenter 

C. J. Carlson 

Olof Z. Cervin 

Joel N. Childs 

E. N. Clarke 
William R. Cleland 
Arthur M. Cook 
Alex. Davidson 
Mrs. Melvil Dewey 
F. D. Dickson 
Thornton S. Dilworth 
J. H. Dimock 

M. Thornton Dow 


Arthur S. Freese 
John W. Gardner 


Edwin C. Garrigues 


M. C. Goolthrite 
D. L. Gore 

R. S. Gray 

O. B. Griffin 


Joshua Peirce 
Morse Dell Plain 
A. B. Rightmire 
T. De Witt Robison 
C. A. Rosser 

B. B. Romi 

Ralph Romig 


George H. Gudebrod F. W. Rosson 


C. B. Haddon 
John S. Hamilton 
C. I. Hammet 


E. H. Root 
W. C. Root 
Chas. J. Rowland 


D. Winslow Hanscom W. H. Samuels 


James H. Harlow 
George R. Harper 
J. N. Hart 

Robert D. Hartley 
W. H. Healy 

W. C. Henson 

J. H. Herendeen 
G. G. Hill 

C. Hoogesteger 

ce. Ws i 
Mrs. B. J. Howlett 
Geo. L. Hyslop 

B. A. Jones 

F. M. Kendall 

J. A. Lathrop 

R. G. Leonard 
Geo. H. Lester 
Hermel McCormick 
Mrs. John McLeod 
H. M. Mabrey 

R. W. Mackreth 
Florence S. Martin 
Wilbert W. Martin ' 
Leonard Matthews 


Mrs. W. H. D. Draycott Jno. H. Mitchell 


J. R. Duffield 
Robert J Dwenish 
Geo. H. Felton 
Henry A. Field 
John S. Finstad 

F. E. Ford 

F. F. Ford 


Albert Moch 
Charles A. Moon 
S. D. Moore 
Milo Morey 
John F. Neely 
Byron W. Nisbet 
D. Parkinson 


C. Harris Scofield 

J. W. Shideler 

Geo. P. Shiley 

Geo. P. Shingler, Jr. 
Harvey B. Smith 
Mrs. Hugh R. Smith 
Sherman M. Smith 
Mrs. Fred Spearow 
A. J. Spencer 

Ehot C. Storer 

Dr. Albert F. Swan 
O. J. Swanson 

D. B. Teague 
Wilber J. Teeters 
Elisha N. Thayer 

J. B. Thom 

Emmett C. Thompson 
R. J. Thompson 

G. Clarence Topping 
W. K. Twyeffort 

C. G. Tyler 

J. A. Vye 

H. L. Walker 

D. P. Wallihan 
Henry B. Wafd 
Andrew Gray Weeks 
Dr. L. C. Weeks 
Mrs. H. C. Wheeler 
George C. Williams 
Ralph E. Wilson 
Mrs. T. E. Wright. 
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BOY CULTURE AND AGRICULTURE 
BY ARTHUR D. CHANDLER 


This is the first of three stories of actual happenings in an attempt to solve one phase of the eternal boy problem. They are written by a 
man who really cares. ‘Twenty-five years ago the author was a member of the staff of The Outlook. Later he became connected with a great 
metropolitan daily newspaper ; for sixteen years he was one of the directors of the historic publishing house of Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 
His vocation has been periodical publishing. His avocations have been golf and helping boys who “ never had no chance ”—dependent and 
delinquent boys sentenced by the court to “serve time.’ He believes that the way to help what he has called the “ wishing squad ” is to give 
such boys a normal and free life, preferably in the country, with a chance to earn money and satisfy their wishes without doing anti-social 
acts. To carry out this idea he secured a farm in New Jersey last spring. The present article gives a picture of the happenings at the Boys’ 
Farm during the past summer. This article will be followed by two more, entitled “The Story of Harry Campbell : The Boy Who Came 
Through ” and “ A Derelict from Norway.” As will be seen from these sketches, Mr. Chandler knows the boy mind, the boy heart, and 
the boy language. He has given us permission to say that those who are interested in what he is trying to do may write to him at 86 Har- 
rison Street, East Orange, oe Jersey.—TuHeE Epirors. 


I—THE LITTLE RED FARM-HOUSE 


* RRESTED for breaking and entering a tailor’s shop to“ Stayin’ away from home nights,” “ Hain’t gotno home.” Or, in 
find a place to sleep, his father having turned him out of the language of the social psychologists, truancy, bad associ- 
doors.” ates, stealing, vagrancy, dependency. 





So read the commitment paper of a boy who had “ served his 
bit ” and now stood before me, waiting to be paroled. 

“‘ So you got into trouble by breaking into a tailor’s shop, did 
you, Joe?” said I. “ Well, tell me all about it, won’t you?” 

“You see, it was this way,” said Joe. “I knew the guy who 
worked for the tailor, and me and him used to watch the out- 
door movies in the next yard from a window in the tailor’s shop. 
After me mother died, I used to get up the ‘eats’ for the ole 
man. When he got drunk, he used to lick me somethin’ awful. 
He came home drunk ’most every night. I got lots o’ lickin’s.” 

“How about this night,” said I, “when you broke into the 
tailor’s shop ?” 

“T didn’t break into no tailor’s shop. I just climbed through 
de winder what we looked out of at the movies—it wa’n’t fastened. 
Dad came home that night drunker’n ever and he fired me out 
after he’d licked me good and plenty. I had to sleep somewhere, 
didn’t I? So I shinned into the winder an’ slept under de 
counter in de tailor’s shop. My dad got killed on the railroad 
track a few months ago, so he can’t lick me any more—can 
he ?” 

I admitted that that was a safe bet, and I said, “‘ Well, what 
do you want me to do with you now, Joe?” 

“Can’t you take me down to the Boys’ Farm? I’ve been here 
twenty-two months and I seen lots of guys go home. I want to 
get a chance somewhere myself.” 

He got the chance he wanted at the Boys’ Farm. 

While waiting for the next candidate for parole to appear I 
hastily ran over George Stone’s record, lying before me—four 
times out and four times back again. Twice he had run away and 
was caught and brought back ; twice he had been returned in a 
month or two after being paroled. Glancing up, I noted that 
George was looking me straight in the eye. He was tall, thin, 
wiry, and looked the part of a pretty tough customer for 
his age. We sized each other up for a moment, then I said, 
holding up his report: “ Your record interests me very much. 
Four times out and four times back again. You must think 
you are a pretty hard guy, George. How about it?” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ I have been pretty ‘ hard,’ but—I ain’t 
any longer. I’m seventeen years old now, and I’ve got some 
sense. I’ve made up my mind to be on the level an’ go straight 
when I get out o’ here this time. I don’t want to go home. My 
dad fired me out, and my stepmother hates me an’ I hate her 
too. Take me down to the Boys’ Farm, and you won’t regret it. 
An’ I don’t say that because it feels good to my mouth either.” 

“ All right, George,” said I; “ you are elected.” 

George was right—lI have never had cause to “ regret it.” 

There are over six hundred boys between the ages of eight 
and seventeen in the New Jersey State institution for 
* delinquents ” to which I refer. These boys are mostly picked 
up off the streets of the large cities, and are “ sent away ” for 
various causes. ° 

I have asked a great many boys when brought before me for 
parole, “ What got you into trouble?” Usually the answer is: 
“ Playing hooky,” “ Goin’ wid a bad gang,” ‘* Crookin’ things,” 


I often wonder if these are really “ crimes” for which boys 
should properly be made to “ serve time.” 

It is well known that farmers use a spray when the potato 
vines are being ruined by potato bugs, and that farmers mend 
their fences when the cattle get into the corn-field. 

Maybe our agriculture is becoming more scientific than our 
boy culture—but that is another matter. 

The boys I am writing about have had their “ jolt,” as they 
call it—plenty of time to think it over—and they are disposed 
to try hard to make good if given a chance. 

But no boy gets “half a chance” if he is sent directly back 
from an institution to the old gang, the ill-kept home, the sus- 
picious teacher, and the even more suspicious “cop” on the 
block, who is always looking for trouble from the boy who has 
once been “ in trouble.” 

It seemed like a sane idea to give such boys a sort of post- 
graduate course to dévelop their self-control, self-respect—a 
chance to.express themselves after a long period of institutional 
repression. 

So it came about that a piece of land was selected—over the 
land a glorious sky, and on the land an old red house built one 
hundred years ago. In the house was a large open fireplace, and 
near the house a small barn, also painted red—the color of 
the house where I was born. Red was the color of the little 
country school-house where I first learned to play truant. 

That is where we “ dug in”—some boys from the State Hone 
and I—six months ago. 

With the aid of the local carpenter we newly floored the 
house and the barn and with some shingles shut out the view 
of the sky from the inside. On the outside we left untouched 
the broad meadow and the trees and the winding river beyond 
and the sky overhead. God’s handiwork needed no improve- 
ments or repairs. 

Second-hand tents furnished sleeping accommodations for 
the boys. 

It was remarked, perhaps rather flippantly, by one of our 
guests that the circumstances of the purchase of these tents 
from a camp-meeting association might have results in some- 
thing of subconscious moral uplift. 

The time had come when we badly needed a cvok. The need 
for some woman also with a mothering instinct was just as 
obvious. Why not combine the two and save expense? A 
“darky mammy ” of the good old Southern type was suggested, 
but where north of Mason and Dixon’s line could such a treas- 
ure be found? I went to a “ Labor Bureau for Colored Help ” 
in a neighboring city in search of a mammy cook. For the first 
time in my life I stood before a room full of colored cooks of all 
ages, of all sizes, and of all shades of complexion. 

“ I know you are all good cooks and I know you all have 
good references,” said I, “ but what I want is a cook with a 
good disposition. Now everybody laugh up!” 

Such an unusual request coming so suddenly had the effect 
of dazing some of the group into silence; some giggled; but 
one very large and very black real old-fashioned darky mammy 
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emitted a quick and infectious roar of laughter. The treasure 
was found. 

Black Mary at the Boys’ Farm has proved that the mother- 
ing faculty is not a matter of color, creed, or relationship. 

Most willing and competent assistants have made it possible 
for us to give twenty-eight boys from the State Home a chance 
to make good during the summer at the Boys’ Farm—a large 
majority of them have made good. 

Unlike the conditions with most homes for boys, all of our 
candidates for the post-graduate course qualify with a so-called 
“ criminal record.” , 

But | have picked potato bugs and blackberries with these 
boys under the sun, and played games and “swapped ” stories 
with them under the moon. I have “scouted” with them 
through the woods and fields, among the birds, the flowers, and 
the trees all summer long, and I find that these “ unruly ” boys 
do not, after all, differ so much from other boys—from boys 
carefully brought up to obey their parents and the dictates of 
society. 

These young rebels against schools, parents, and society in 
general are certainly more interesting than the average boy, 
because they present more difficult problems for solution. 

They have a very high potential capacity for bad or even for 
good ; especially those who are mentally normal or super-nor- 
mal. They are very acute, worldly wise, excellent judges of 
human nature, with a very keen sense of justice and the square 
deal; very human and very responsive to just and humane 
treatment. They instinctively sense any one who is on the level 
himself and who “ really cares,” but for others they have no 
use. “ They are good energy gone a little wrong—that’s all,” as 
Thomas A. Edison says. 

Never having been properly fathered or mothered or taught 
to distinguish between what is considered right and what is con- 
sidered wrong by the community, their abundant energy has 
been expressed in anti-social acts. For these acts they have been 
adjudged “ delinquents,” and put into a correctional institution 
where the number of inmates is very large, the appropriation 
for maintenance is inadequately small, and where the mentality 
of the inmates ranges all the way from sub-normal to super- 
normal. When a boy enters such an institution, his own clothes 
are put in storage and he is fitted out with clothes furnished by 
the State. 

His own will is also put in storage with his clothes. There- 
after his actions are mostly determined by other wills than his 
own, likewise furnished by the State. 

Like an arm carried in a sling, his will grows weaker and 
weaker till he becomes “ sheep-minded,” or “ institutionalized.” 
When he is sent back on parole to his former home and goes 
among his old associates, he is unfitted to become again the 
leader of his gang, but is easily disposed to follow the orders of 
the new gang leader. 

Although the freedom of life at the Boys’ Farm—freedom 
under sympathetic supervision—tends to develop self-control, 
when the new arrival comes, feeling again the urge of his old 
will, just out of storage, then things are likely to happen. They 
do happen. 

That’s what makes life at the Boys’ Farm interesting and 
full of opportunity. 

Early in our six months’ history some packages were 
“crooked” from the seat of an automobile. Just once—not twice ! 

Some boys were found playing craps. Just once—not twice! 

Two boys, from fear of being sent back to the State Home 
for some mischief they had done, ran away from the Boys’ 
Farm after stealing two new suits of clothes. They were caught 
by the other boys and their fears were realized. 

No “ bad thing” which has happened once has ever happened 
the second time; and growing out of these happenings there 
has developed a spirit of loyalty which has become the “ spirit 
of the place.” All new arrivals are warned by the older boys 
that they must not put the place “on the bum,” and they don’t 
—any more. 

If I may again quote Mr. Edison, “ All I have ever done in 
the way of discovery and invention has been to bring atoms 
into unusual relations with other atoms and find out what nature 
wanted to do.” 

We have been following some such method at the Boys’ Farm. 
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We have tried “mothering” on. boys who have never been 
ay “‘mothered ” before. It works. 

We have tried the “ square deal” on boys who never before 
knew by experience what a “ square deal” was. It works. 

We have had faith that there was goodness, manliness, and 
a wish to be on the level and go straight in every boy. It 
works. Sometimes it works slowly, but it works. 

We have tried the “ old swimmin’ hole” as a “means of 
grace.” It works fine. : 

The boys are required to work five hours a day for their 
“ eats,” and they receive ten cents an hour credit for each addi- 
tional hour’s work during the day. At the end of each week 
the amount each boy has earned during the week is posted on a 
blackboard to stimulate the “ slackers” and encourage those 
boys who are making the most effort. Under this system we 
have been able to reach a boy’s self-respect through the effect 
of a new suit of clothes, including a cap, shoes, and necktie, 
earned by his own effort and paid for with the money he has 
made himself. It works. 

The pride and satisfaction born of rightful ownership acts 
- an antidote to any tendency he may have had to “ crook ” 
things. 

These boys have taught me many things. Some of us would 
say, for example, that all boys throw stones at birds. Do they? 
I know a bunch of “ guys” who don’t. 

One day last June a large pea patch was to be brushed, and 
the pile of brush to do it with lay alongside.the patch. Night 
came. The peas were all brushed, but the pile of brush still 
remained where it was in the morning. 

“ Where did you get the brush?” I asked them. 

** Down in the meadow ”—a quarter of a mile away. 

“ Why didn’t you use the handy brush heap ?” 

7 Because a wood-thrush had built a nest in it,” was the 
reply. 

And then the summer night came when Goldie, a pet dog, 
died. There was a full moon that night. On a red blanket, just 
across the shadow into the moonlight, lay Goldie. There were 
some “hard guys” in that bunch watching in a silent circle 
around Goldie till the end came, at 2 A.M. They buried him in . 
the morning and despoiled our favorite flower-bed to plant 
geraniums and balsams on Goldie’s grave. 

One day an eager-faced boy with a flower in his hand asked, 
“Is this flower in the book ?” 

“T think you'll find it if you look for it.” 

After diligent search he found it and exclaimed, “ Gee, here 
it is !” 

At another time a boy announced that he had just seen a 
“ burrd wid a black patch under his chin, and he looked kind 0” 
yellow an’ red an’ brown. Is his picture in the bird book ?” 

“ See if you can find it yourself.” ' 

Sure enough, the picture was there, beautifully printed in 
colors—a meadow lark; and ever after that the meadow lark 
was recognized as the bird “ wid a scapular under his chin.” 

Boys who have eyes but never saw before and boys who have 
ears but have never heard before often ask to go “ scouting,” 
that we may find some new flower or hear a new bird song. 

We have always tried to bring the boy and the flower to- 
gether and the boy and the bird together before we brought 
together the boy and the book. This is our system ot “ nature 
study,” and—it works. 

As a post-graduate home or honor camp the Boys’ Farm has ° 
come to have a most interesting and beneficial effect upon the 
conduct of the six hundred boy inmates of the State Home, 
many of whom are making strenuous efforts by good behavior 
to merit being chosen to go to the Boys’ Farm. — 

On the other hand, the knowledge of the fact that there is a 
long “ waiting list” at the State Home is a very strong incen- 
tive to the boys at the Farm to make good. 

Life at the Boys’ Farm is normal and free—not the lawless 
freedom of the streets, limited only by the vigilance of the “ cop;” 
nor is it under abnormal institutional restraint. The boys are 
free to choose between the right thing and the wrong thing 
to do. 

Our specialty is making rightness unusually tempting and 
interesting. 

The freedom to choose develops those qualities which in time 
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‘CHRIST PREACHING 
“THEY THAT DWELL IN THE LAND OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH, UPON THEM HATH THE LIGHT SHINED” 


The originals of the celebrated etchings above reproduced are now on exhibition, with many others, in the New York City Public Library, They 
form part of the J. Pierpont Morgan Collection. They are the work of one of the great masters of etching, Rembrandt, and are among the specimens 
of this art most prized by collectors. See editorial comment 











ENLIST TO-OAY 


(Cc) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE (c) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


ENEMY ALIENS MUST NOT PASS JOAN OF ARC IN “HERO LAND” 


The picture shows the precautions taken along the water-front in New York City The picture shows Mme. Yerska, as Joan of Are, reciting a stirring poem, 
against possible danger to shipping at the hands of men with whose native coun- ‘* France in Battleflame,’’ at ‘‘ Hero Land,” the bazaar for war relief held in 
tries we are now at war New York City 


(c) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
BUYING WAR SAVING STAMPS AT A NEW YORK CITY BRANCH POST-OFFICE 
This scene was repeated in thousands of post-offices throughout the country as soon as the War Saving Stamps were placed on sale. They will no doubt prove to be a 
_ most popular form of investment for the ‘‘ man in the street’’ and his wife and children, and to many others to whom the novelty of the idea will appeal as a con- 
venient way of investing loose change to help the Government win the war 
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PHOTOGRAPHS COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
UNCLE SAM BELIEVES IN ADVERTISING—SOME OF HIS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The United States Government is telling the people how to help win the war, believing that their intelligence only needs to be appealed to in order to effect important 


results. The Food Administration cautions us that we must be careful not to waste food, the Fuel Administrator asks us to save coal, and the Post-Office tells us how 
to make a good investment and help make the world safe for democracy at the same time 
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will make self-respecting, self-supporting, useful men and good 
citizens, instead of dangerous crooks—a menace to the commu- 
nity, and a serious expense to the State for conviction and for 
support in custody. 

If one such boy is checked and turned about from a course 
of action which is sure to end in his committing some serious 
crime, there is at least one less candidate for the reform school 
or State prison later on and one more human being to do a 
man’s work in the world. 

But this is not all of it. By and by in every enlightened 
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community prevention will assuredly take the place of punish- 
ment. 

Before long parents will not be lulled into complacent satis- 
faction because they have given their own children the oppor- 
tunity to become worthy men and women, but will recognize 
also the rights of the slum child to a chance to make good. 

Born of the self-sacrifice and suffering on the battlefield, in 
the trenches, and in the homes, will come a kindliness, a 
brotherhood, and a larger parenthood, which will feel a Christ- 
like yearning for the good of other people’s children everywhere. 


OUR CHRISTMAS TREE 
TOLD BY A POILU 
TRANSLATED BY H. TWITCHELL 


December 22. 


EFORE the war our young lieutenant was the vicar of 
B Chiteaudun. Stern or gentle, dignitied or familiar, as the 
occasion requires, he fills his double office as priest and 
soldier, not only with simplicity and gayety, but also with a 
conscience, a zeal, a sort of intuition, which has made him able 
to rise above any test. 

From the very first day we all loved our little Abbé. He was 
truly one of us—a “ regular fellow,” as they say. 

It is needless to state that we had quite lost the habit of 
getting on our knees. When circumstances absolutely required 
us to do so, we greatly amused our young officer. 

“Tecan plainly see that you are suffering from a stiffness of 
the joints,” he said, jestingly. “ Never mind that. Kneel oftener. 
It’s a good exercise for limbering up the knees—and for souls, 
too.” 

One morning, on returning from the first-line trench, seeing 
me standing near the door of the little chapel, the sole remains 
of an old convent, he saiii: 

@ “ Why don’t you go in? There’s room for all in the house of 
od.”’ 

“T haven’t been in the habit of praying in time of peace, 
when all was well with me,” I replied. “ It would be cowardly 
for me to pray now because my life is in danger.” 

He gave me a searching glance, then retorted: 

“That would be true, perhaps, if you prayed for yourself; 
but I thought you might want to pray for others.” 

The thrust went home, and I fell in line. At the door he 
offered me the holy water, and pretended not to notice that I 
made the sign of the cross backwards. At present, though less 
awkward in handling a gun than in carrying a candle, I cross 
myself properly. And when I am tarough recommending my 
comrades to God’s care, I just slip in a little word for myself. 
If it doesn’t do any good, it certainly won’t do any harm. 


December 23, 

We have a secret. Weare going to have a Christmas tree 
for our little Abbé! It is to be a surprise. Each one of us is 
going to hang something on it. Our lieutenant is to choose the 
gift he prefers, and we are to share the rest. 

After that we are going to have a grand réveillon, with chest- 
nuts, cider, and whatever else we can find in this poor little 
village—pillaged, bombarded, and rebombarded. 

Our place of celebration is to be the basement-cellar of the 
ruined convent. This is also our shelter and our dormitory. 


December 24, before midnight. 

Three of us crept out, under shell fire, to the woods, where 
we chopped off a bundle of pine boughs and dug up a little 
evergreen for our Christmas tree. 

We didn’t loiter, as you may believe, and we got back safely. 
Now we have a fire ina wide chimney. Our boughs smoked, 
sputtered, and wept resinous tears at first, but finally decided 
to burn. They radiate heat and light, and the tears, dropping 





in the blaze, send their perfume up to the black vauited 
ceiling. 

Our tree is planted in a shell-pierced copper basin which we 
have polished till it shines like the sun. We found some white 
Christmas roses in the old convent’ flower-beds amid the débris 
and the shell holes, and they make white points in the dark foliage 
of our pine. All but one of us has hung up his present. We 
used wire to fasten the gifts to the boughs—ribbon, or even cord, 
being lacking. 

My gift is a bugle, found in a Boche trench. Then there 
are a knife, nicked but freshly sharpened, a pipe, a box of sar- 
dines, a whistle made from an oak knot, three bars of chocolate 
in their tin-foil wrappers, a box of matches, a pair of woolen 
slippers, a pocket mirror, a plaid handkerchief, a pack of cards, 
a pair of suspenders, an old razor, and a box of blacking. A 
tempting collection ! 

Cagnac, the Périgourdin of the company, had not yet finished 
his surprise. He scraped the remains of some foie gras from a 
yellow earthen pot, spread it on slices of slightly toasted bread, 
and covered it with minced nuts and cheese. He put the two 
slices together while warm, wrapped the sandwich in oiled paper 
taken from the candle-box, and has just hung the package on 
the tree. 

“ There, boys,” he cried, gleefully, “ is a morsel fit for a king. 
It is a genuine Périgourdin sandwich. If our little priest has 
any scent at all, he will choose my gift the very first thing. 
Then you'll see him enjoy it!” 

To tell the truth, the bit did look and smell most appetizing. 

Our festive preparations have just been lteeneial | by the 
return of the patrol. They led, or rather carried in, a prisoner ; 
a big, hulking Bavarian, haggard, bearded, and covered with 
mud. In a hurried retreat the Germans had left him behind 
without helmet or weapons, and with both ankles broken. He 
had managed to crawl to the road, where our men found 
him in the mud. While waiting for the coming of the ambu- 
lance the lieutenant had ordered us to care for this undesirable 
guest. 

They laid him on the straw in the corner, as this was the only 
kind of bed we had. Then they cut off his boots, washed him, 
and bound up his broken limbs. He seemed to understand 
what we said, but not a word did he utter, nor did he show one 
sign of gratitude. Everything we offered him was repulsed with 
a grunt, so we turned away from this barbarian, who, with 
haggard eyes and foaming mouth, lay on his pallet watching us 
like a fierce beast, mute and helpless in his hatred. From 
that dark corner came a breath of gloom dimming our lumi- 
nous joy. 


, December 25, after midnight. 
The invitation being.given to our officer and the midnight 
Mass over—the last prayers being hurried somewhat, it must 
be confessed—we seurried back to our cellar, which had been 
carefully locked. 
The prisoner was quiet in his corner. The knots were blazing 
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in the chimney. We had to hurry with our final preparations, 
as the lieutenant would not be late. 

I stood a cask on end. Two comrades and the Périgourdin 
set on it the shining basin in which stood our Christmas tree, 
with its shabby decorations. Others lighted the bits of candles 
we had fastened to the ends of the branches. 

Without jesting, the spots of golden light against the dark 
green of the foliage looked like the stars shining through rifts 
of clouds in the wind-swept sky. It was truly wonderful! We 
were warm. The air was heavy with the perfume of the melting 
resin. A rosy light illumined the cellar, quite transforming it, 
We laughed with joy in our comfort and well-being, like big 
boys. 

But soon we heard the sound of footsteps on the stone at the 
foot of the rude stairs. We opened the door, and there stood our 
officer. He shook the snow off from his dolman, and then en- 
tered. Although he may have surmised our plot, he had the 
tact to appear surprised. , 

“ What! A Christmas tree! Ah, boys, what a delightful 
surprise! It’s splendid!” 

he went close to the tree to admire it in detail we joined 
hands, forming a ring, with the Abbé and the tree in the center. 
Then we all circled around, singing a joyous Christmas rondo 
and beating the flagging with our heavy boots in a merry 
dance. 

How our officer laughed, and how boyish he looked, with his 
gleaming white teeth and his merry blue eyes shining with 
innocent pleasure! It was he now who was the leader of the 
orchestra at this impromptu ball, beating the measure with his 
bravos. We ceased only when our limbs were weary and our 
breath was exhausted. Then Cagnac took the word: 

“ After the ball, supper. But before our feast, lieutenant, 
please choose the gift on the tree that you like best. You first, 
we afterward.” 

“Since you are determined to spoil me, boys, I shall take 
advantage of your favor. With your consent, I will reverse the 
order ; choose first for you, afterwards for myself.” 

Guessing his tactful intention, no one raised any objection to 
this plan. Beginning at once, our young chief took down the 
suspenders and said : 

“These I award to Cagnac, as, judging from appearances, I 
think he will appreciate them.” 

The handkerchief was bestowed upon me with the words: 

“ This is for you, corporal. Now I hope you won’t sniffle any 
more in the ranks.” 

And so, with a clear insight into the needs and weaknesses 
of each one of us, he went on until the tree was almost stripped. 

The Périgourdin looked about in triumph. Everybody was 
provided for except the lieutenant, and nothing was left on the 
tree except the famous sandwich. 

“ He has a good nose,” whispered Cagnac to me. “ After his 
fast before Mass he’s hungry, and the morsel is savory. It will 
make a good mouthful for him.” 

As if to verify this statement, the lieutenant took down the 
package. ; 

“ How good this smells!” he remarked. “ What an appetiz- 
ing odor of truffles and of—of— ” 

“Candles,” I prompted, completing his sentence. 

“* Yes—perhaps—a fine odor of wax,” corrected the officer 
courteously. “ But there is nothing disagreeable about that— 
quite the contrary.” 

“It’s the genuine thing, lieutenant; just like we make them 
at home at Périgord.” And Cagnac seemed to have his own 
mouth full of it as he spoke. “ Eat it, Lieutenant ; it is your 
share. The rest of us are supplied.” 

“No, not all,” replied the officer, his countenance saddening. 

His calm eyes had just encountered the wild, ferocious gaze 
of the Bavarian, who in his corner was watching every move- 
ment we made. 

Then our chief was silent for a moment, as if seeking for 
words which would express his sympathy without wounding the 
feelings of his men, or even lessening their gayety. Believing 
he had found them, he addressed our Périgourdin : 

“ Cagnaec, it was most kind of you to prepare this dainty for 


me ; it will be still kinder if you will permit me to dispose of 
it as I see fit. I have seen you prodigal with your friends. May 
I ask you to-night to be generous—to an enemy ?” 

— immediately divined his intention, and cries arose on all 
sides : 

“Don’t give it to the Bavarian, lieutenant.” 

“He won’t accept it.” 

“You will be repulsed, as we were.” 

“* Let me try,” insisted the officer. , 

“ Well, the sandwich is yours,” grumbled Cagnac, finally. 
“Do what you please with it.” 

That the contact of his fingers might not be a pretext for a 
refusal, our officer held the package by the wire and went over 
to the corner where the prisoner lay. 

Had the Bavarian understood us or guessed at what was 
coming? Be that as it may, we saw him scratch his fingers over 
the stones as if to make claws of them. 

As the lieutenant bent over him he raised himself on his left 
elbow to a half-sitting posture, and with his right hand, which shot 
forth like a spring, he seized the bread, and with all his force 
threw it full in the officer’s face, along with the handful of dirt, 
bits of wire and stone he had just clawed up from the flagging. 
Then he fairly roared out this challenge : 

** Swallow your own bread, and may it choke you, vile officer 
of France! I don’t want anything from you. I hate you!” 

We gazed at one another completely stupefied for a moment 
by the man’s brutal frenzy, also at hearing him speak our lan- 
guage. 

The lieutenant drew back. He staggered for a moment under 
the violence of the blow, and we saw that the fingers he had 
raised to his mouth were covered with blood. 

With clenched fists we were about to rush upon the wretch, 
but, quicker than ourselves, the officer with a bound instantly 
—_— himself between us and the prisoner. Then he said, 
quietly : 

“Calm yourself, boys. We aren’t in battle now. To strike 
this helpless man would be cowardly. He can’t defend himself, 
or even stand up. Besides, I am the offended one. It is for me 
to reply to him, and this right I cede to no one.” 

Supporting these clement words by an attitude of determina- 
tion, this small man seemed suddenly to be larger than any of us. 
We shrank back before him. Assured of our obedience, his 
manner softened, and he explained : 

“T managed it badly ; since the prisoner understands French, 
I will try to do better. Help me take off my dolman, please. 
It is in my way.” 

The dolman removed, the priest stood before us wearing his 
alb and stole, which, in his haste or in lack of a sacristy, he had 
neglected to remove. He leaned down, picked up the package, 
assured himself that the paper had kept the contents clean, and 
again went up to the Bavarian. The man was still in a sitting 
posture. His eyes glared with fury. He looked like a beast 
ready to scratch or bite. The Abbé said : 

” Under the uniform of the lieutenant, which you have just 
insulted, recognize the vestments of the priest who forgives. 
Don’t you know that this night is the féte of Christ, the truce 
of God, when it is the duty of men to forget for the moment 
their wrath, hatred, and vengeance ?” 

The bearing of the lieutenant was commanding, but his glance 
was a prayer. He wore an expression of supreme authority. 
The silence was broken by his grave, slow tones, filled with 
emotion, poignant, superhuman. Bearsthing about him domi- 
nated, grasped the soul-——yes, everything, even to the blood which 
on his wounded lips but added to the infinite sweetness of his 
smile. ' 

All this lent a note of sublime grandeur to the weird scene. 

While the Bavarian, motionless, seemed to hesitate, the priest 
concluded : 

“ German, you have refused the bread of the officer of France; 
Christian, you cannot refuse the bread of the soldier of God!” 

Vanquished, the prisoner dropped back on his straw. He 
accepted the bread, and in the gloom, devoured it. 


Such was our Christmas night—unforgetable. 
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HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tue Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, 
and only such words as are found in the material 
assigned. Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together. ] 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. Topic: Lord Lansdowne’s Letter ; The 
President’s Message ; The Poll of the 
Press ; The Bargain Hunters. 

Reference: Page 587; editorial pages 593, 
594 ; also 596, 597, and 610. 

Questions : 

1. From the references what do you learn 
of Lord Lansdowne’s public record and 
political beliefs? 2. Give your reasons as 
to why he wrote this letter. 3. Some 
think the Lansdowne letter will do much 
good ; others that it will work only or largel 
mischief. What are their reasons? Wit 
which group do youagree? Why? 4. Make 
a collection of the statements made by 
The Outlook itself on this letter. What is 
its opinion of the letter and itsfunction ? For 
what reasons does it hold to these beliefs ? 
5. How would Lord Lansdowne have the 
Allies treat Germany? How was the letter 
taken in Germany? What would he have 
Germany do to make herself straight with 
the world? 6. Construct a letter of your 
own in answer to Lord Lansdowne’s letter. 
7. In contrasting Lord Lansdowne’s letter 
and President Wilson’s Message (pages 593, 
594) The Outlook says that the President 
“is animated by a different spirit and 
guided by a different purpose.” In what 
ways does The Outlook prove this? 8. In 
what respects does The Outlook agree with 
the President’s Message? Wherein does it 
disagree with him, and for what reasons ? 
9. What does The Outlook say in the last 
paragraph of its editorial on “The Presi- 
dent’s Message”? Discuss its contents. 
10. What has Mr. Hagedorn in “ The Bar- 
gain Hunters” (page 610) said about (1) 
the German people and (2) the Bargain 
Hunters? Do youagree? Reasons. 11. 'The 
following books will throw much light on 
these questions: Fernau’s “The Coming 
Democracy” (Dutton); Smith’s “The Soul of 
Germany ” (Doran) ; Hill’s “ The Rebuild- 
ing of Europe ” (Century), and Chéradame’s 
“The Pan-German Plot Unmasked” (Scrib- 
ners). 

B. Topic : The Y. M. C. A. and the War. 

Reference: Pages 595, 596 ; 604-609. 

Questions : 

1. How, according to Mr. Rogers, is 
Y. M. C. A. work carried on at the front ? 
2. Describe the type of men the Y. M. C. A. 
wants to conduct its war work. 3. What 
are some of the things Dr. Odell found 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries doing for the sol- 
diers? 4. Discuss the organization of the 
Y. M. C. A. for war work. 5. What are 
some of the “instances of the broad spirit 
of the Y. M. C. A.”? 6. Compare the war 
work of the Knights of Columbus and the 
Hebrew Association with that of the Y. M. 


C. A. 7. What do you think these three 
organizations mean and will mean to Amer- 
ican manhood and American democracy ? 
8. A most excellent book for all Y. M.C. A. 
and Red Cross workers and for those inter- 
ested in such work to read is “ The Cross 
at the Front,” by Thomas Tiplady (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company). 

C. Topic : The New Red Cross. 

Reference : Pages 599-601 

Questions : 

1. Find out all you can about the history 
of the American Red Cross. When and 
why was it instituted? 2. The Outlook 
editors summarize “ a few of the multitude 
of the Red Cross fields of work.’’ What are 
these fields and some of the facts they 

ive? 3. How has Mr. Wadsworth shown 
that the Red Cross is exceedingly impor- 
tant to “the safety and welfare of the mill- 
ions who are fighting in Europe? 4. What 
is the problem of the Department of Civil- 
ian Relief of the American Red Cross? 
How does this article show this problem 
is being solved? 5. Are you a member of 
the American Red Cross? If not, why not? 
6. How much have you spent in the pur- 
chase of Red Cross Gidetiens seals ? What 
is the value of a dollar’s worth of these 
seals ? 

II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Topic : Can the Negro Be Educated ? 
Reference: Pages 602-604. 
Questions : 

1. What has Dr. Abbott said about the 
condition of the South and of the Negro at 
the close of the Civil War? 2. How does 
he show that “not only Northern and 
Southern prejudices, Northern and South- 
ern ideals clashed”? 3. Dr. Abbott does 
not find space “to narrate the tragical 
blunders of the reconstruction period.” 
Name and describe some of these. 4. 
What do you learn from Dr. Abbott about 
the present status of the Negro in the 
South and about his present educational 
condition there? 5. Who and what are 
responsible for such results? 6. What are 
“the duties of the future” to the Negro as 
outlined by Dr. Abbott? 7. What are your 
own beliefs about the duties of the white 
man to the Negro? Of the Negro to the 
Negro race? 

III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

ese propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. The only way to secure a just and 
lasting peace is by military victory over 
Germany. 2. America is the most moral 
nation in the world. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for December 12, 1917. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary or 
elsewhere, give their meaning in your own words.) 


Bolsheviki, tory of the tories, Odin, 
camouflage, maleficent, formulz, succinct, 
quiescent, repatriate, dispensary, sanita- 
rium, crux, sanctums, political ills, para- 
phernalia. 


A booklet suggesting methods of using the Weekly Outline of Current History will be sent on application 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This department will include descriptive notes, with 
or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 

Emerald of the Incas (The). A Story of the 
Peruvian Sierras. By Charles Normand. Trans- 
lated from the French by S. A. B. Harvey. 
Illustrated. Duffield & Co.. New York. $2. 

Little Match Man (The). By Luigi Barzini. 
Illustrated. The Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. $1.25. 

Next of Kin (The) ; or, Those Who Wait 
and Wonder. A Story. By Nellie L. 
Sothang. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Sacrifice, and Other Plays. By Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.50. 

Seth Way: A Romance of the New Har- 
mony Community. By Caroline Dale Owen 
=. Charles H. Snedeker). Illustrated. 

oughton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.50. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

Boys’ Book of Submarines (The). By A. 
Frederick Collins and te D. Collins. tus. 
trated. The Frederick A. 

New York. $1.35. 

Little Maid of Ticonderoga fe By Alice 
Turner Curtis. Illustrated. e Penn Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. $1. 

Toyland Mother Goose (The). Containing 140 
of the Best Mother Goose Rhymes selected by 
Patten Beard. Illustrated. The Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. $1.50. 


Trudy and Timothy. By Bertha Currier Porter. 
Illustrated. The Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. $1. - 

White Blanket (The). The Story of an Alaskan 
Winter. By Belmore Browne. Illustrated. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 

A good story for boys to read on winter 


nights. 


Stokes Company, 


BIOGRAPHY 

John H. B. Latrobe and His Times. 1803- 
1891. By John E. Semmes. Illustrated. 
The Norman, Remington Company, Baltimore. 

Madame Adam (Juliette Lamber), La 
Grande Frangaise. From Louis Philippe 
until 1917. By Winifred Stephens. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. $2. 

If a group of Frenchmen were asked to 
name the most distinguished woman among 
their living compatriots, Juliette Lamber 
(Madame Adam) would doubtless be the 
choice of many, if not most. Born in 1836, 
she has lived through some momentous 
chapters in French history—for instance, 
the Revolution of 1848, the coup d état of 
1851, the German invasion of 1870, and 
that of 1914. She has had notable friend- 
ships ; for example, with Thiers, Gambetta, 
Flaubert, Victor Hugo, Daudet, Barres. 
She has also influenced French thought 
through the “ Nouvelle Revue,” which she 
founded and edited for twenty years. She 
has always hated what she deemed unjust 
imperialistic aggression, whether that of 
Napoleon III or whether that under which 
she suspected the Republic of overempha- 
sizing colonial expansion. 

Middle Years (The). By Henry James. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 

Many of the admirers of Henry James’s 
stories will remember that he once wrote a 
tale called “' The Middle Years.” Here the 
same title is used with reference to his own 
early maturity. The author’s death pre- 
vented the completion of the work. The 
short volume includes memories of Tenny- 
son, Lowell, George Eliot, and other people 
famous in English society, and incidentally, 
of course, the author’s own impressions and 
social philosophy. 

Passages from the Journal of Thomas 
Russell Sullivan, 1891-1903. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. $2. 

Agreeable memories set down by a Bos- 
ton resident of culture and of wide social 
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The New Books (Continued) 

and literary acquaintance. The talk with 

Stevenson and the talk about Thackeray 

are particularly interesting. Mr. Sullivan 

was long the writer of “The Point of 

View ” in “Scribner’s Magazine.” He was 

an excellent art critic and a play-writer of 

some ability. 

HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 

American Revolution Fa By the Right 
Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. New 
Edition. Volume III. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. $2. 

Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Dis- 
covery of a Central Route to the 
Pacific (The), 1822-1829. With the Orig- 
inal Journals. Edited by Harrison Clifford Dale. 
ane Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland. 
po. 

aes of the Civil War, 1861-1865. 
By James Ford Rhodes, LL.D. With Maps. 
The Maemillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

This is neither an gp sean nor a new 
edition of Mr. Rhodes’s famous work on 
the Civil War. As he tells us, it is a fresh 
study of the subject in which that work is 
used as only one of many authorities. It 
includes much new material and new treat- 
ment of important —s because of light 
thrown by this material. Thus we now have 
in one volume of moderate compass, hand- 
somely printed, and with the results of the 
author’s later study and knowledge, a work 
on the Civil War which contains precisely 
what every American should know, pre- 
sented with scholarship and yet always in 
readable style and manner. 

Prison and the Prisoner (The). Edited by 
Julia K. Jaffray. Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. $2.50. 

A valuable and inspiring, if somewhat 
formless, work by a dozen authors with 
more or less expert knowledge as to our 
prisons. It marks the passage from penology 
of the vindictive spirit that has desired to 
make a cowering slave of the prisoner and 
the growth of the helpful spirit that recog- 
nizes the offender as one who has spoiled 
his life and must be inspired to make a new 
one for his own good and society’s. 

POETRY 

Anthology of Swedish Lyrics from 1750 
to 191 Translated in the Original Meters 
by Charles Wharton Stork. The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, New York. 

Barbed Wire, and Other Poems. By Edwin 
Ford Piper. The Midland Press, Moorhead, 
Minnesota. $1.25. 

Blessed Birthday (The). A Christmas Miracle 
Play. By Florence Converse. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 75c. 

Chinese Nighdngate (The), and Other 
Poems. Vachel Lindsay. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $1.25. 

Garden of Remembrance (A). Poems. By 
James Terry White. James T. White & Co,, 
New York. $1.23. 

Reed Voices. Poems. By James B. Kenyon. 
James T. White & Co., New York. $1.25. 
Songs of a Mother. A Book of Verses. By 
Marietta M. Andrews. Illustrated. E. P. Dut- 

ton & Co., New York. $1. 
ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 

Cambridge History of American Litera- 
ture (The). Edited by Whlliam Peterfield 
Trent, M.A., LL.D. John Erskine, Ph.D., 
Stuart P. Sherman, Ph.D., Carl Van Doren, 
Ph. 3 vols. Vol. I—Colonial and 
Revolutionary Literature, Early Na- 
tional Literature. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $3.50. 

This is the first volume of a series which 
will be a worthy successor to the “Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature.” It 
is edited by Dr. Trent, of Columbia, and its 
list of contributors vouches for the literary 
judgment and careful study of the periods. 
There are to be three volumes; the scope 
of the first is indicated in the title above ; 
the second will continue to deal with the 
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America Divided— 
Do You Want It? 


N this time of unprecedented national 
peril and world peril, do you want 
America to be ove nation, strong with 

the strength of unity? Or do you want 
America split with perhaps half a dozen 
sections, weak with the ills and evils of 
sectionalism ? 


This last is no danger born of hysterical 
dream. America has been committed by 
act of Congress toa course leading toward 
such a disastrous result, and this split in 
national life will begin July 1, 1918— 
unless the present law be altered. 


Here is the situation: 


Modern nations are bound together not 
so much by the machinery of government 
as by Ideas. Fundamental ideas held in 
common by all, fully exchanged so that 
distantly placed people may understand 
and sympathize with each other—these 
are what bring a nation together and 
what hold it together. 


The greatest instrument and medium 
for the constant dissemination of these 
big nation-binding ideas is the press— 
particularly the weekly and monthly 
periodicals. These periodicals have not 
local or sectional bias; they go to all parts 
of America, and serve all parts alike; 
their great service is in helping bring all 
parts close together into one through a 
common understanding. 


These nation-binding periodicals are 
confronted with certain injury and de- 
struction—which means loss to you per- 
sonally, and loss to your country. Postal 
legislation was introduced in the present 
Revenue Bill, and is now law, which 
divides the country up into “ zones ” and 
increases the average carrying charge 
upon magazines and periodicals about 300 
per cent—as much as 900 per cent for the 
more remote sections of the country. This 
increase varies from 50 to 900 per cent. 


This tremendous increase in rates is not 
necessary for the business solvency of 
the Post Office Department. Last year 
the Post Office Department earned a 
surplus of nearly $10,000,000. 


This measure is a tax-gathering contriv- 
ance. // zs @ tax upon ideas—upon that 
spreading of ideas which hold us together 
and inspire us as a Nation. The Post 
Office was never designed as a tax-gather- 
ing contrivance ; it was basically designed 
to give service to the people—zo al/ the peo- 
ble at the same rate. The Post Office should 
not be perverted from its noble purpose. 


And any such method of taxation is not 
necessary in order to tax the publishers’ 
profits. The publishers are not trying to 
evade taxation. They will gladly accept 
any rate of tax upon their profits that may 
be levied. Most of them have gone on 
record as being willing to turn over to the 
Government their ex¢ve net drojfids for the 
period of the war. 


This measure, through its “ zone” sys 
tem, will have the following disastrous 
consequences: 


1. It will destroy a large part of the 
periodicals of the country. You will lose 
the magazines that have kept you informed 
on your country’s problems, that have 
helped you in your work. Your children 
will lose the clean publications that have 
entertained and helped educate them. And 
eventually such magazines as do survive 
will have to pass their unnecessary in- 
crease in cost on to you in case you live 
at a distance from any publishing center. 
It amounts to this: You are fined because 
your occupation or your preference prevents 
your living in New York. 


2. Infinitely more serious, this ‘‘ zone ’’ 
system will result in dividing the country 
into sections, each developing its sectional 
ideas. The Nation will be split into an 
East, a Middle West, a Pacific Coast, 
a South, a Southwest. And this split will 
be made in the world’s greatest crisis, 
when we should be striving for union 
rather than disunion—when North should 
be bound to South and East bound to West 
by the constant flow of ideas—WNational 
Ideas. 


This is the time of all times when 
America must be a united America— 
one nation strong with the strength of unity. 


Let your influence be used to that end. 


The Authors’ League of America, Inc. 


REX BEACH, President 


Executive Committee 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
ALICE DUER MILLER 
JULIAN STREET 


GELETT BURGESS 
HARVEY O’BIGGINS 
LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


CHANNING POLLOCK 
LEROY SCOTT 
HELEN S. WOODRUFF 


GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


Write your Congressman and demand the repeal of the iniquitous postal amendment 
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7 The New Baoks (Continued) 
subject of Early National Literature, and 
the third volume will carry on the story of 
our Later National Literature from 1850 to 
1900. 
George Eliot and Thomas Hardy : A Con- 


trast. By: Lina Wright Berle. Mitchell 
Kennerly, Sew York. $1.50. 


Le Morte d’Arthur of Sir Thomas Malory 
and Its Sources. By Vida D. Scudder. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3.50. 


An interpretation and study of the 
famous fifteenth-century romance. Miss 
Scudder has for many years devoted time 
and interest to the examination, of the 
literature of the subject. What she has 
done here is of permanent value and is 
gg with sincere literary effort and 

uality. The handsome volume is admi- 
rably printed. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

American Physician in Turkey (An). By 
Clarence D. Ussher, M.D., Grace H. Knapp 
Collaborating. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $1.75. 

A stirring narrative of the experiences 
of a medical missionary in Turkey durin 
the present times of storm and stress. It 
will make even a pro-German ashamed of 
the Teuton alliance with the unspeakable 
Turk. 

Barren Ground of Northern Canada 
(The). By Warburton Pike. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $2. 

This is a straightforward story of adven- 
ture in the North American wilds never 
before penetrated by a white man. The 
adventure had as its object the hunt of the 
musk-ox. Originally printed for a limited 
circle, it has now, we are glad to say, been 
made available for the general public. 
China: Her History, Diplomacy, and 

Commerce from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By E. H. Parker. With 
Maps. Second Edition. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $2.50. 

A new edition, with additional up-to- 
date material, of a standard work. 

Cruise of the Corwin (The). By John Muir. 
Edited by Wlilliam Frederic Badé. Dlustrated. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $2.75. 

Every admirer of John Muir and every 
lover of Arctic adventure will rejoice in 
this book. The Corwin sailed in 1881 to 
rescue the members of the ill-fated Jean- 
nette expedition and for other purposes. 
Muir accompanied the relief ship, and 
found abundant opportunity for making 
the observations here recorded, which are 
admirably reproduced from his journals 
-and other sources. 

Hill-Towns of France (The).' By Eugénie M. 
Fryer. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $2.50. 

If the hill-towns of Italy are delightful, 
so are the hill-towns of France, a statement 
that any one wlio has ever visited Laon or 
Poitiers will confirm. This volume tells 
about many places in France in a way 
which should make those who have seen 
them long more than ever to see them 
again, and should make those who have 
not seen them include them in an “ after 
the war” itinerary. 

Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains (A). 
By Isabella L. Bird. Illustrated. Seventh Edi- 
tion. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

A reprint of a book of experiences writ- 
ten by one of the boldest and most inter- 
esting of all women travelers. In the early 
70’s the Rocky Mountain region was truly 
“ wild and woolly,” and the Tesh shows it 
as it was. 


Over Japan Way. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. 


Illustrated. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $2. 

Tn text and illustration this latest book 
on Japan seems in some respects the best of 
the short accounts. Certainly it gives a 
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terse, vivid, and very informative descrip- 
tion of the Japanese and their country. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Handicaps of Childhood. By H. Addington 
Benes, Doll, Mead & Co., New York. $1.50, 
Simple in expression and eminentl 
readable, this discussion of child mn 
ogy is based on full knowledge and sound 
thinking. It is a book for the parent even 
more than for the teacher. Such topics as 
“ Sulkiness,”’ “ Bashfulness,” “ J Me sate 
and “The Only Child” are treated with 
clearness and the points are enforced by 
illustrative incident and narrative. 
Militant America and Jesus Christ. By 
Abraham Mitrie Rihbany. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 65c. 
Philosophy of Christianity 


well Graham. The R. L. Bryan 
Columbia, S. C 

Religious Education and American De- 
mocracy. By Walter Scott Athearn. The 
Pilgrim Press, ton. $1.50. 

—_—~ Training in the School and 

ome. By E. Hershey Sneath, George 
Hodges, a Henry Hallam Tweedy. The 
Maemillan Company, New York, $1.50. 
WAR BOOKS 

Bottled Up in Belgium. By Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice. Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. 
$1.25. 

Cantonment Manual (The); or, Facts for 
Every Soldier. By Major W. G. Kilner, 
U.S. Army, and 1st Lieut. A. J. am teh 
U.S. Army. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

$1. 


2 


Cross at the Front (The). By Thomas Ti ped. 
= Fleming H. Revell Company, New Yor 
1 


The publishers truly declare of this book 
that it “radiates faith and hope and cour- 
age.” The author was with the British 
troops in Flanders as a field chaplain, and 
while his interest in the religious well-being 
of the soldiers is intense, he is also very 
much alive to the dramatic side of war ex- 

eriences, and tells many a story of hero- 
ism and of patient endurance. The tone of 
the book is hopeful, patriotic, and sincere. 
Diary of a Nation (The): The War and 
How We Got Into It. By Edward S. Mar- 
tin. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New 
York. $1.50. 


In the Wake of the War: Parliament or 
Imperial Government? By Harold 

Hodge, M.A. The John Lane Company, New 
York. $1.50. 

Soul of the Russian Revolution (The). B 
Moissaye J. Olgin. Illustrated. Henry Holt 
Co., New York. $2.50. 

The timeliness of this book needs no 
exposition. Whatever may come from “ the 
rising storm” touched on in the last chap- 
ters of the book (the final sketch takes us 
up to March, 1917), it is of vital impor- 
tance to know the history of the currents 
of democracy and revolution up to the out- 
break of 1905, and from that time to the 
present day. The author has true dramatic 
power, and he treats the new thought and 
the new aspiration of Russia as living 
forces. 

To hy and Strategy in the War. 

. gg -* Wilson Cs hen Illustrated. 

|, & Holt & Co., New York. $1.75. 

Professor Johnson, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, analyzes the topography of many im- 
portant fields of war, with a summary of 
the principal campaigns, always with spe- 
cial reference to topographical features. 
Twenty good maps are furnished, and there 
are many photographs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Food Problem (The). By Vernon Kellogg and 
Alonzo E. Taylor. Preface by Herbert Hoover. 
The Maemillan Company, New York. $1.25. 

Marketing and Housework Manual. By 
$. Agnes Donham. Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. $1.50. 


he). By Both- 
Company, 
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GERMAN IN THE SCHOOLS 


There is at. present in many quarters a tendency 
on the part of school boards and some other bodies 
in charge of educational matters to discontinue, or 
at least discourage, the study of the German lan- 
guage in our schools because we are at war with 
Germany. In view of the great value of this lan- 
guage both from the cultural and pedagogical 
side and from the commercial or so-called practical 
standpoint, is this wise or unwise ? From the point 
of view of the educator and of the merchant, has 
not this language now, and will it not continue 
to have, regardless of the war and its outcome, the 
same great worth as a subject of study in our high 
schools and colleges which it has had in the past ? 

F.C. B. 


There may be localities where it is not 
best to teach the German language in the 
public schools because the energy of the 
educators should be directed toward a 
teaching which will Americanize the chil- 
dren of German —— . But to cut our- 
selves or our children off altogether from 
the wealth of learning and literature which 
the Germany of _ ages has contributed 
. A world would be an act of unspeakable 

olly. 


THE EXEMPTION OFA 
PROFESSION 


Why was a law passed by Congress which ex- 
empts divinity students from military duty ? Why 
was it so quietly done that no one seems to have 
known about it? Every other ground for exemp- 
tion is explained and supported. Why not a word 
about this law ? 

It seems to me that the Church is missing the 
great opportunity of to-day. I know there are a few 
exceptions—students and young ministers—out here 
in the West who are indignant about the law. They 
have enlisted. It is probably true of some men in 
the East. But why, as a body, are the divinity stu- 
dents not represented at the front, standing shoulder 
to shoulder with the Y boys at the sign of the Red 
Triangle ? 

What can the seminary do that will train for the 
life-work of a spiritual leader of men half so well as 
to gointo battle with that ‘‘ sacrificial enthusiasm ’’? 

- €=C. 8. 

We are not aware that any church or 
any theological school has asked for an ex- 
emption either of the clergy or of theologi- 
cal students from the draft. The exemption 
is probably due to a tradition which has 
exempted ministers from certain public 
duties, among which are jury duty and 
militia duty. It is also possible that a pro- 
posal to draft men would have brought 

rotests from certain denominations, or at 

east certain classes, and would practically 
have done more harm in dividing public sen- 
timent than it would have done toward secur- 
ing soldiers. So many theological students 
have, however, volunteered that, as we be- 
lieve, the war has seriously interfered with 
the attendance of the theological schools. It 
is known that large numbers of both theologi- 
cal students and ministers are engaged on 
the front either as chaplains or in a ¥eens 
Men’s Christian Association work, or as pri- 
vate soldiers in the trenches. So many min- 
isters of the Episcopal Church have enlisted 
that Bishop Greet has been led to announce 
that he will license laymen to preach in the 
Episcopal Church when he is requested to 
do so. We do not think, therefore, that the 
ministry or the Church can properly be 
held responsible for the act of Congress in 
exempting ministers from military service. 
We quite agree that ministers certainly 
do have admirable training for the life- 
work of a spiritual leader of men, and 
this is strikingly brought out in the inter- 
esting volume entitled “The Student in 
8. 
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Believing that the advance of business is a subject of vital interest and importance, 
The Outlook will present in this department each month an article treating some phase 
of the country’s commercial development. These articles will be educational in character 
and will set forth in a 5G per yor way the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. This 


department is designed to 


oe of service to readers of The Outlook, and inquiries in regard 


to industrial subjects will be answered by letter or in these pages. All letters of inquir 
should be addressed to the Industrial Editor of The Outlook, 381 Fourth Ave., New sak 





THE MOTOR TRUCK IN 1917 


HE year now coming to a close has 
been one of the most eventful in the 
course of our National existence. 
We are facing the grim realities of 
a war which in nine months has brought 
about a complete readjustment in our Na- 
tional life. We have already learned to 
accept without question Government regu- 
lation and control to an extent which was 
undreamed of a year ago. The business in- 
terests of the countr _ al quickly rallied 
to the support of the Docsmmnent in a most 


patriotic and unselfish manner with the — 


single thought of carrying the war to a 
successful conclusion. Radical readjust- 
ments have come about almost overnight 
and American keenness and ingenuity are 
solving the many difficult questions which 
confront us. 

The problem of transportation has been 
a difficult one and has a direct bearing 
upon all lines of business. The motor truck 
has played a highly important part in 
meeting the transportation problem and 
hus proved its value and efficiency in nu- 
merous directions. It is safe to say that 
without the motor truck our railways would 
have been unable to meet the great strain 
upon their carrying capacity which has 
been imposed by the war. It is accordingly 
our purpose in this and a succeeding article 
to review briefly a few of the many prob- 
lems of transportation which are being 
successfully met by the motor truck. 

* * 


* 

Mr. Alvan Macauley, President of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, has given 
us the following brief statement on the 
motor truck as a war factor : 

“ England and France well know what a 
vitally important part motor trucks have 
played in the great war—Paris and Verdun 
saved from the Germans, and millions of 
men supplied with food and munitions! 
Our Government has wisely drawn on 
their fund of experience and is making 
“emp p for thousands of trucks, some to 

e used abroad and some here, so that our 
armies battling to save democracy may 
fight at their high-mark efficiency. 

“The motor truck as a factor in war 
naturally falls into two classifications : 
50,000 trucks to be used by our Govern- 
ment for our soldiers, and some 300,000 
now engaged in agricultural, commercial, 
and manufacturing activities. The connect- 
ing link between these two divisions may 
not be wart apparent, yet it is there. 
Those owned by our farmers, manufactur- 


ers, and transportation concerns must be 
operated intensively, so that our army may 
get the necessary co-operation in the pro- 
duction and prompt handling of supplies. 

“We have hardly parent into the war. 
No man can foresee when it is going to 
end, but that we may do all we can to end 
it our Government is making huge prepa- 
rations. It is, of course, speeding up all 
the vast and intricate machinery of the 
Army and Navy. In turn this means that 
our industries must be tuned up to their 
highest production pitch. Transportation 
must follow suit. 

“ Here the motor truck will come in for 
an increasing share of responsibility. Mill- 
ions of tons of supplies must be moved in 
their raw state to the factories and mills; 
thence go the finished products to the ships 
that are to bear them to France. 

“How are we to meet this situation? 
More trucks are being built, but more effi- 
cient operation of trucks in use is imper- 
ative. ine , truck must be made to do all 
that it can i It is our patriotic duty to 
give time and thought to a study of better 
transportation methods. It is not too much 
to say that the lives of many of our soldiers 
depend on the efficiency with which we 
operate our trucks in commercial activities, 
whether we own only one unit or five hun- 
dred. 

“ We are now facing winter. It will bring 
many more perplexities to our transporta- 
tion problems. Locomotives do not operate 
with normal results in freezing tempera- 
tures. Cold weather handicaps to a greater 
or less extent practically all work of an 
outdoor character. Snow and ice will add 
to congested conditions at the freight ter- 
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.minals, and make more difficult the han- 
dling of traffic over highways. 
“ Men making a aly of transportation 
report that business men are getting ready 
to cope with winter conditions by putting 
a greater burden of work on motor trucks. 
Inter-city hauling will be enlarged instead 
of lessened. The trucks are going to battle 
their way over roads fevonasly deemed im- 
assable in winter-time. This speaks well 
or the advancement that American motor- 
truck makers have achieved in their product. 
“T see only an increasingly important 
_ for motor trucks to play in this war. 
ot only will they carry more and more 
supplies, but they are going to force home 
to every thinking American the necessity 
for more good roads. And these are vital 
from both a military and a commercial 

standpoint.” 

** 
* 

It is interesting to note how motor trucks 
are supplementing the railways in taking 
care of short hauls and in transporting 
goods which are not strictly war material. 

Fleets of motor trucks in service along 
the Atlantic seaboard have offered timely 
relief to many large manufacturing com- 
panies which found it impossible to secure 
materials or make their regular deliveries 
owing to the shortage of freight cars and 
the general terminal congestion caused by 
war demands. 

An interesting example of how emergen- 
cies of this kind have been met is the recent 
hauling of several large copper chemical 
stills for the Cytro Chemical Company, of 
Maywood, New Jersey. The stills, which 
were eight feet high, seven feet in diameter, 
and weighed nearly five thousand pounds, 
were built by the Joseph B. Kapperman & 
Sons Company of Philadelphia. Owing to 
the steadily advancing price in chemicals, 
the Cytro Company ordered work on their 
construction rushed, but when they were 
ready for delivery no freight cars could be 
secured in which to ship them. Two of 
these huge tanks were loaded on one of 
Mr. Bent’s five-ton trucks and hauled to the 
Cytro plant in less than twelve hours. 

At about the same time a call was re- 


- ceived fromthe General Chemical Company, 


of Camden, New Jersey. This concern had 
a large shipment of picric .acid which they 
wished delivered to a customer in Easton, 
Pennsylvania, sixty miles away. Because 
this acid is an ingredient in a high explo- 
sive, the railways refused to carry it, and 
the freight cars for shipment were not 
available even had they been willing to 
accept it for transit. Mr. Bent accepted 
the contract, and a fleet of his trucks hauled 
the acid to Easton in ten hours without 
experiencing a mishap of any kind. 

Che Congoleum Company, of Marcus 
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QUICK AID FOR VICTIMS OF MINE DISASTERS 


Hook, Pennsylvania, well-known rug man- 
ufacturers, evaded the railway tie-up by 
contracting with Mr. Bent to use his trucks 
to haul long and heavy rolls of felt paper 
from Philadelphia to the factory, a distance 
of approximately thirty miles. The com- 
pany was so well pleased with the work of 
the trucks that it has entered into a 
contract with Mr. Bent to haul all this 
— for a period of a year. 

n railway shipments the ends of the 
paper rolls were frequently damaged, but 
the trucks delivered them in perfect condi- 
tion. One truck hauls about 2,000 tons of 
paper a month, averaging two round trips 

vetween Philadelphia and the mill in ten 


hours’ time. 
* * 


* 

A short time ago the Philadelphia Tap- 
estry Company, located at North Wales, 
Pennsylvania, purchased a new factory in 
Frankfort, Pennsylvania, sixty miles away. 
The problem of moving the large stock of 
costly machinery was a serious one, because 
North Wales offered no direct railway 
communication, and the plant was located 
several miles distant from the nearest sta- 
tion. The cost of packing was another 
large item of expense, and railway officials 
were unable to guarantee a definite date 
when flat cars would be furnished for car- 
rying the machinery. 

The Bent motor truck fleet moved all 
of the machinery and other furnishings of 
the plant in a single day, and it all arrived 
at the Frankfort factory in perfect condi- 
tion, despite the fact that it was merely 
covered with sheets of heavy canvas. Offi- 
cials of the company declared that this speed 
in. moving saved them thousands of ri No 

* * 

Another striking example of how the 
railway blockade was broken with trucks 
is the transportation of a stock of $80,000 
worth of imported Turkish rugs from Phila- 
delphia to New York. The rugs were loaded 
into an open truck and taken to a Broad- 
way shop, a distance of ninety-six miles, in 
less than ten hours. 

These rugs, which were owned by the 
firm of Davis & Nahikian, prominent rug 
importers, had been taken to eye 
for exhibition purposes. When the exhibi- 
tion closed, the merchants desired to send 
them back to New York as soon as possi- 
ble. The truck route was decided upon 


after the railway officials had declared 
themselves unable to accept the rugs for 
shipment. The importers said that every 
day the rugs were in the warehouse meant 
hundreds of dollars to them in lost sales. 
The speed and dependability with which 
the valuable rugs were hauled from Phila- 
delphia to New York attracted widespread 
attention among the business men in both 
cities, and a few days later a representative 
of a foreign government placed a contract 
to haul fifteen tons of stockings from a 
Philadelphia stocking factory to the ocean 
piers in Manhattan. The steamer was 
scheduled to sail the next day at noon. The 
stockings were loaded on three trucks at 
five o’clock in the evening, and unloaded on 
the dock in New York early the following 
morning. 
* * 
The war abroad and the preparedness 
io of the United States Government 
rought large contracts for munitions to the 
Du Pont Powder bang, and caused the 
town of Penn’s Grove, Pennsylvania, where 
the plant is located, to triple its population 
almost overnight. The newcomers came so 
fast that the town butcher was unable to 
keep them supplied with meat. Finally a 
committee was appointed to search for a 
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new butcher and to induce him to move to 
Penn’s Grove. 

Such a man was found in South Philadel- 
phia, forty-five miles from the mills ; but 
then came the problem of moving his large 
stock of meats, chopping-blocks, saws, 
refrigerator bins, chopping-machines, office 
equipment, and other furnishings. Ship- 
ments by freight were almost at a stand- 
still. In one evening a fleet of trucks moved 
the butcher and all his belongings. He was 
open for business in Penn’s Grove the fol- 
lowing morning. 

* 

Trucks have performed many other 
novel hauling duties, including the hauling 
of 500 tons of coal in a single night for the 
Snellenberg Department Store, of Philadel- 
phia ; pulling aerial cable and setting poles 
for the new aerial cable line between Phil- 
adelphia and Atlantic City; hauling beer 
for the interned German sailors at the 
League Island Navy-Yard ; transporting 
huge trees a distance of fifty miles; plow- 
ing snow; hauling ashes ; and many others. 

A few days letlese the last Presidential 
election a number of trucks made a rush 
trip from Philadelphia to New York carry- 
ing tons of campaign literature, a reprint of 
a speech delivered by President Wilson. 
The literature was loaded op the trucks in 
Philadelphia at midnight and unloaded at 
the Democratic headquarters in New York 
the following morning. 

* * 
: * 

The present shortage of coal, due to the 
enormous new demands for fuel and the 
scarcity of labor at the mines, has presented 
the Administration with another serious 

roblem. Any device which will lessen the 
azard of coal-mining is therefore of the 
utmost value at the present time. 

Fast motor trucks are helping to reduce 
the suffering of injured and entombed 
miners following the periodic disasters in 
coal mines. 

How scores of lives have been saved, im- 
prisoned workers rescued from deadly gas 
and fire, unconscious victims resuscitated, 
and heavy property damage averted may 
be surmised from the accompanying photo- 
graph of the latest unit in the rescue service 
—a three-quarter ton truck and six members 
of the Mine Rescue Corps, ready for action. 

The oxygen helmets worn by the men 
enable them to penetrate far into the sub- 
terranean tunnels, through passages laden 
with the most poisonous gas or smoke, and 
bring the unfortunate miners to the surface, 
where pulmotors, oxygen tanks, and other 
means may be employed to revive them. 

For this work the motor truck carries 
special equipment, such as fire-extinguish- 
ers, safety lanterns, hoes, axes, crowbars, 
miners’ tools, drills, saws, picks, shovels, 
rope, compasses, complete sets of surgical 
dressings and instruments. A portable tel- 
ephone is usually carried into the mine to 
enable the members of the corps to com- 
municate with the surface workers. 

The truck pictured above is one of sev- 
eral which have been designed especially 
for the work of the United States _ mand 
of Mines and stationed at important coal- 
producing centers. It will be used for edu- 
cational work in the State of Washington 
until next summer, and will then be placed 
in service in Seattle, to serve the adjacent 
mining industry. It will be in charge of 
J. J. Corey, a man who is trained in min- 
ing and rescue work. 

** 

High prices for metals due to the war 

have caused the reopening of many neg- 
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lected or unprofitable mines and produced 
a general demand for more efficient trans- 
portation in this industry. Hundreds of 
mines are known to contain ore in quan- 
tity and grade sufficient to pay big profits 
if the cost of moving the ore to the smelter 
can be kept low enough. Some mines have 
been closed because of failure in this 
respect, while others—always producing 
profitably—have increased their output 
and lowered their overhead by installing 
the proper hauling equipment. 

Mining experts agree that it is very 
important to select the “ag oe type of 
motor truck for the specific hauling con- 
ditions to be encountered. The conditions 
of service vary so greatly in different sec- 
tions of the country that each installation 
requires a special study. 

*_* 
7 

A portable office that can be swiftly 

ane from one location to another and 


furnished with all the equipment and con- 
veniences necessary for carrying on the 
business connected with the duties of a 
commanding army officer, has been de- 
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MOTOR TRUCK PLOWING SNOW 





signed for the United States Army as shown 
in the illustration on a preceding page. 

This is designed to meet many phases of 
army business. A table in the center of the 
body is used for examining drawings, maps, 
and other important papers. When not 
needed, it may be quickly removed. Seats 
on the sides will accommodate six persons, 
and, if necessary, the officer and his staff can 
transact business while the truck isin motion. 

The front of the body contains a roll-top 
desk, seats for clerks, and compartments for 
three typewriters, which can be drawn out 
on slides and operated from the front of 
the desk. When the typewriters are not in 
use, the writing-shelf of the desk may be 
dropped down. The drawers and filing 
spaces are for documents, correspondence 
and record cards, while the long compart- 
ments are provided for filing drawings and 
other bulky papers. 

A telephone which is a part of the equip- 
ment enables the officer to transmit mes- 
sages quickly to different parts of the camp. 
A swinging bulletin board attached to the 
left stanchion of the body is another inter- 
esting feature. A shelf, which may be 
dropped down on the outside of the truck, 
serves as a desk for officers to make out 
reports. Four wire racks, attached to the 
inside of the large door, are used for hold- 


ing papers of the different regiments. 


* * 
* 


The motor truck is being put to a great 
variety of uses, and has become a most im- 
— factor in supplying quick and relia- 

le transportation. 

This department will discuss other phases 
of the work of the motor truck in The 
Outlook of January 2. This second article 
will deal more particularly with the motor 
truck in retail delivery and on the farm. 
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s For Heat In 
Your Garage 
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“T installed one of your 
WASCO heaters with two Yadi- 
ators, and have to report that its service 
has been entirel amen. I have used 
less than one ton of Pea coal for the winter, with 
300 Ib. Buckwheat, making a total expense for heat- 
ing less than $7. It has required no attention to drafts, 

has maintained an equable heat all the time.” 

L. F. LEONARD, Auburn, N. Y. 


The One-Car System Complete Only $65 


All-cast-iron, coal-burning, hot water heater with positive automatic 
temperature regulator, and handsome wall radiator. Pipes and con- 
nections cut to fit. Any handy man can install in a few hours, 


Why pay storage for your car this winter? Why walk or ride to busi- 
ness in the street car? Why miss the comfort of going to the theatre 
in your own car? You do not need to give up winter driving if you 
install a WASCO in your garage. Investigate NOW. 


Send for Big FREE WASCO Catalog 


which explains in detail this most efficient Heating Systein, ready to set up, that 
costs so little. Describes and illustrates Systems for 1- to 10-car garages. It 
contains experiences of many Users. 


Dealers: Write for ‘* Exclusive Territory ’’ proposition and selling ‘* Helps.” 


W. A. ScHLEIT Mec. Co. Tnc., 30 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 


pane delivery from warehouses in Boston, Springfield, Hartford, 
ersey City, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver and Kansas City. 
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A 2-Car WASCO System (with 2 radiators), $84. This heater and one radiator make a 1-Car WASCO System, $65 


TANDARD HYMN . GUARANTEED FINEST 
S PIRITUAL SONG Indian River Oranges 


Just Out. A New Song Book. Sample copy will and Grapefruit 


demonstrate its value. Examination Copy Board 25c. Cloth 35c 

The Biglow and Main Co., New York - Chicago 
Fully ripened on trees. We will ship them 
to you direct, in quantities suitable for your 














Cold In The Head ?. 





For relief, try tiny Nasal Filter. Keeps pas- 
\ sages open—prevents snoring. Aids catarrh 
® and asthma. 50c. Postpaid. Booklet Free. 


NASAL FILTER CO., St. Paul, Minn. 








family, at attractive prices. Drop us a card 
today and let us send details. 
VICTORIA CITRUS GROVES CO. 


Cocoa, Indian River, Fla. 
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For Home or Office 
(STYLE BOOK IN COLORS MAILED FREE ) 


Every office has an accumulation of books, catalogues and booklets 
that can be nicely taken care of, out of the dust, in a handsome and 
Sometimes one section for the top of a desk or 


Other sections can be added when needed. The 


inexpensive bookcase. 
table is sufficient. 
same bookcase, if it is a 


GUNN SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


can be taken home, for they are the highest workmanship and finish and are suitable 


for the lib: livi Hl. 
a Made in th cok Glee in Colonial, Mission, 


designs at prices you consider bargains. 


Send for new illustrated catalogue or style book, which makes everything clear 
you want to know about 


them. 
THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 





1828 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sanitary and Standard 











WAR AND HATE 
BY H. W. J. 


As a member of the American Defense 
Society, the Anti-Disloyalty Committee, 
the National Security League,‘and a Chris- 
tian Church, and entitled to fly a service 
flag with three stars representing three sons, 
the writer has done some serious thinking 
on the subject used as a title to this article. 

In a conversation at dinner recently an 
Australian captain, on leave from the west 
front, gave some significant testimony. 

He was the professor of psychology in an 
Australian faculty, and was reviewing his 
frame of mind. He wore the red “ No quar- 
ter” badge on his sleeve. First sent into 
the Gallipoli campaign, he said that he and 
his comrades developed no rancor or per- 
sonal dislike to their Turkish adversaries. 
“They fought gallantly—and they fought 
fair. Often at night they would bring our 
wounded to the edge of No Man’s Tend, 
and whistle, and when we went out to get 
them we would find a'cruse of water by 
them, and never a shot was fired on us while 
on these errands. We fought them ; but we 
never dreamed of hating them.” 

But, he continued, when they were 
withdrawn and reached the west front, it 
was but a few days before they experi- 
enced such and so numerous examples of 
— savagery and bestiality that their 

eeling as fighters was transmuted into bitter 

hate. They determined to give no quarter 
to the beasts they had resolved to extermi- 
nate. He narrated three instances in his 
own personal experience—brutalities he had 
seen with his own eyes, things done to his 
own friends, that cannot be printed, but that 
stirred my blood, that roused my anger, so 
that I seemed to “see red,” that spoiled 
my sleep, and that brought me face to face 
with the question, Is hate sin ? 

I talked with men noted in the fields of 
letters and psychological study; but I 
found them not yet aroused by any per- 
sonal relationship to the war, some still in- 
eredulous of the truth of the stories of cru- 
elty and entertaining doctrinaire theories of 
“just terms of peace” and of the restora- 
tion of a status quo repugnant to my ideas 
of justice or my theory of the evolution of 
history. : 

There never can be again the status quo 
ante 1914; and, as I conceive the mission 
of the American Army, there shall not be a 
re-emergence of the conditions that made 
this conflict possible. 

Then I had a talk with the father of one 
of the first Americans to die.“ Somewhere 
in France,” and later he wrote me, quoting 
Jeremiah xi. 20. 

Then I heard a sermon by a formerly 
pronounced pacifist preacher—a man nor- 
mally virile in thought and expression, who 
for a time had been up against the prob- 
lem of the Christianness of war, and had 
denounced preparedness and had prayed 
a? me where there was no peace. 

e had come out of the woods, however, 
and his horizon had cleared and he saw 
things as they are, and his discourse was on 
hate: “ Ye that love the Lord, hate evil.” 
He preached a high and holy hate as a 
Christian duty, and he expounded the 
nature, tendency, and ultimate accomplish- 
ment of such a hatred. He feared that 
“the great danger just now is that of a 
blind, unreasoning spirit of hate and bit- 
terness, untempered by love.” 

But his message still lacked the touch of 
a personal, empirical conviction. It was a 
sort of preliminary canter—a quasi “ in- 
dulgence” to such of his parishioners as 
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were getting up on their hind legs and lash- 
ing their sides with their tails as the tiger 
that is in every man was getting roused 
by the things he was hearing and reading. 

It was still a “hate the sin and love the 
sinner ” sermon. 

But can the father of three sons who are 
about to encounter these bestial brutes limit 
himself to this milk-and-water emotion? Is 
it his Christian duty to love his enemies to 
so heroic a degree? Was it irreligious in 
David to pray God to destroy their joint 
enemies ? ft is still our sential eomntiaih to 
recite one of the imprecatory psalms. 
They possess some of the safety-valve 
quality of words.commencing with aspirate 
or dental. Or was it contra-divine for the 
Jehovah of Israel to decree the utter de- 
struction of the Hivites and Hittites, the 
Ammonites and Moabites, the Perizzites 
and the Jebusites, or wicked in Samuel the 
godly to discipline Saul for his mercy to 
Agag the Amalekite ? 

jl am not concerned with the correctness 
of my interpretation of the Scripture nar- 
rative. I am satisfied that, as with the indi- 
vidual, so with the nations, the old moral 
law holds : ** Without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sin.” 

We American people are called to the 
hereulean labor of cleaning the Augean 
stable of civilization—vermin must be de- 
stroyed, not nourished and developed. A 
famous scientist is reported by Sir A. Conan 
Doyle to have fed and nourished ferocious 
insects into a condition of superficial amity 
with their harmless cliniens, but the 
stopping of their rations resulted in the re- 
emergence of their savagery. — 


Soon after the United States entered the - 


war I wrote a hymn for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association to use. The second 
stanza read : 

‘* We dare not sing a wicked Hymn of Hate. 

Sacred our cause—oppression to abate. 

Sacred the love of those we leave behind ! 

Sacred our flag that shimmers in the wind !’’ 

Is that the correct mental or heart atti- 
tude? I begin to doubt it. Is the Presi- 
dent right in the conviction he expressed in 
his exalted Message that we are warring 
with a Government, not a people? Or does 
he still entertain that conviction? The 
same Australian captain I have mentioned 
told us he had been for months scrutinizing 
the letters and papers taken from German 
prisoners and dead bodies for the British 
intelligence service, and he said that they 
disclosed a common spirit of brutality, 
hate, and lust ; that the men in the ranks, 
no less than their officers, wrote home to 
their women folk—wives, yes, and sweet- 
hearts—gloating over their deeds of cruelty 
and bestiality. “ Make no mistake,” he 
cried ; “ they are all alike.” 

To meet these brutes face to face we are 
sending the flower of American youth— 
God grant the experience may not brutalize 
them! If there be a high and holy hate, 
may they be imbued with it as well as with 
a high courage and that faith which is “an 
abiding confidence in the friendliness of 
one’s God we 

In the extraordinary publication signed 
by the Prefect of Meurthe-et-Moselle and 
the Mayors of Nancy and Lunéville called 
“ Their Crimes,” in the conclusion thereof, 
basing their claim upon the continued op- 
eration “ of the two indivisible principles of 
right and of responsibility,” these men say : 

“We must make it absolutely impossible 
for the Wild Beast to break out again; ... 
our peoples ought to know the crimes com- 
mitted in the name of ‘ Kultur’ in order 
at all cost to take the precautions necessary 
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to prevent forever their return. That is our 
first object. Our second is this: to all our 
martyrs we have a sacred duty, that of re- 
membrance. . .. What is our attitude to be? 

“Our answer is this: So long as the 
nation in whose name and by whose hand 
these atrocities have been committed has 
not herself solemnly cast from her the 
scoundrels who dragged her into such de- 
cadence, we shall consider it would betray 
our martyrs for us even to rub shoulders 
with their executioners, and that, until the 
day arrives, if it ever does arrive, of a 
striking moral repentance, to forget would 
be to condone.” 


t do we mean by hate? If one is 
sensitive to color, he will not only appre- 
ciate harmonious colors, but he will be 
repelled by discordant colors. If he appre- 
ciates music, he will not only enjoy Pade- 
rewski’s piano-playing, but his nerves will 
be set on edge by a pupil’s thrumming of a 
street song on an out-of-tune piano. If he 
is sensitive to right and wrong, by just so 
much as he admires heroic devotion to a 
noble cause he will abhor brutality and 
lust. But his hatred of the discord on an 
out-of-tune piano will make him wish, not 
to destroy the piano, but to put it in good 
tune, if that can be done; and his hatred 
of brutality and lust will make him wish, 
not to destroy the man, but to accomplish 
his reformation. We are fighting in this 
war to make the whole world we 3 for de- 
mocracy, and the whole world includes 
Germany. It is possessed by an evil spirit 
of lawless self-will and self-conceit. We 
cannot end the war until that lawless spirit 
is cast out from the German nation and it be- 
comes again a nation civilized and human. 
—Tue Eprrors.] 


NEAR-NEWSPAPERS—WRIT- 
TEN AND SPOKEN .- 
BY JAMES MELVIN LEE 
Director Department of Journalism, New York 
University 

Journalism always concerns itself with 
the new thing. Always seeking to forecast 
the future, it has little time for the back- 
ward glance. A newspaper which stops to 
look back usually suffers the same fate that 
Lot’s wife experienced in the days when 
news was carved with a sharp instrument 
on stone or pricked with a pin on goat 
skins. When the plants of the metropolitan 
dailies can turn out hourly editions by the 
thousands, and when they can by means ot 
a mechanical fudge attachment insert the 
latest items of news within two minutes 
after its receipt in the office, even the news- 
paper man may sometimes wonder after 
the last edition is off the press how the 
news was circulated before the days of the 
printing-press. The answer may be found 
in the assertion that news was circulated 
then as the news which is suppressed by the 
press does now—through the written and 
spoken word. Spoken and written news- 

apers are interesting incidents of the evo- 
ution of American journalism. 

The first printed newspaper in America, 
the “ Boston News-Letter,” was simply the 
outgrowth of the written news-letter which 
John Campbell, postmaster in Boston at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, used 
to send to the various Government officials 
stationed in New England. The text of the 
printed sheet differed but little from that 
of its written predecessor. In early colonial 
days written news-letters gave all the news 
that was fit to write. 

The written newspaper, however, is 
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ngland. Not all the prospectors who wen 
Blankets and 
Comfortables 


West after the discovery of gold and silver 
McCutcheon’s /= 
at NECCANCNCONS oe 


in that section located paying streaks. 

Some who could not use the pick or spade 

to advantage knew how to use the pen. 
Blankets from the best manufacturers at prices from 20 
to 25 per cent less than the present market value. You can 
save money if you buy now before prices advance further. 


Gathering the news of a local character 

and supplementing it with the news brought 
Single-Bed Blankets with 
Blue and Pink borders, from 


by travelers, they put the items on paper 
by means of the pen, and then sold the 

$6.00 up. All-White Blankets 
from $8.50 up. 


product at a price much higher than the 
cost of production. Such written newspapers 
Three-quarter Bed Blankets, 
Pink and Blue _ borders, 


were frequently produced in Nevada Terri- 
tory. The first producer of such a near-news- 
URS ° 
st IS $7.00 up. All- White 
Blankets, $10.00 up. 


paper in that Territory was Joseph Webb, 
at Carson River Crossing. He called his 

Double -Bed Blankets 
with Pink and Blue bor- 


paper the “Golden Switch,” and sold it 
to travelers and settlers, who often paid for 

ders, $8.00 up. All- White 
Blankets, $11.00 up. 
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it with gold dust taken with wash basins 
from the neighboring rivér. Its most im- 
ortant rival was the “Scorpion,” written 
y mane A. Kensey, and sold in the 
little village of Genoa, located among the 
eastern foothills of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. 

In Cesarian days the Romans read the 
news by going to the Forum, where they 
found it publicly displayed on a whitened 
board smeared with gypsum. This news- 
board was called the “ Daily Acts.” The 
colonial settler on the Atlantic coast ob- 
tained the latest news in a somewhat simi- 
lar way. He went to the public tavern, the 
walls of which were decorated with notices 
of what to-day appear in the newspaper, 
some in the advertising columns, others in 
the text. The various ‘english gazettes for 
which the tavern subscribed furnished the 
foreign news, and in order that such papers 
might be available for patrons the walls 
contained an editorial announcement that 
persons learning to read would please use 
old copies of the gazettes. “Matthew Pot- 
ter’s Bar ” at Bridgeton, New Jersey, in 
the days before that colony hada printed 
newspaper, made a special feature of its 
news, and even had a written editorial de- 
partment known as “The Pilaindealer,” 
which, according to a sign publicly posted, 
might be read by calling at the tavern every 
Tuesday morning. The bulletin-board edi- 
tion of the near-newspaper still survives " “ . 
in Bairdstown, California. This hamlet, C ] f f Y V 
being without a newspaper, has a public all ornlia or our acation 
bulletin-board upon which the news is e * 
vosted. This tells of engagements, an- h W 
Ae funerals, guliiteas toten proclama- t 1S inter 
tions, and gives the “wants” and “for ‘ eae ? 
sales ” of local character. Standing on the Each season brings hundreds of visitors to Cali- 
principal thoroughfare, it is the only medium ‘ ‘ 
of circulating news except as its written || fornia for the winter. Del Monte, Santa Cruz, 
announcements are supplemented by spoken 
notices given in the local church. Santa Barbara, Pasadena, Los Angeles, Long 

The precursor of the newspaper in Eng- P ? 
land was the news-book, whieh featured the || Beach, San Diego, etc.,are most attractive and offer 
wars which were conducted on the Conti- ' 4 : 
nent. Such books, produced at irregular many advantages to both the tourist and the 
intervals, were sold at book-stalls. In New : ’ . 
Ragind Ghats wie saleted news, datis homeseeker. Accommodations of all kinds, from 
giving “ the latest intelligence both foreign a : , 
and domestick.” Being issued only once, |} small furnished bungalows at a nominal rental 
they are to be regarded simply as near- : 
newspapers. The mushroom towns of the] 1 to the large comfortable hotels, are available. 
West frequently saw similar sheets of but ¥ : : 
a single aiten, The “Guthrie Get Up,’ Let us help you plan a trip to California. There 
tht when Oklahoma was thrown open to x : ? 
scttlement, was the last near-newspaper of |] is nO charge to Outlook readers for this service. 

1is type. 

The most interesting near-newspaper, 


however, was the spoken edition. In the TRAVEL AND RECREATION BUREAU 


seventeenth century there were in Paris 
men who, standing at street corners, told THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


the gossip of the city to passers-by, and 
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Comfortables 


Cotton-filled Fine White Comfortables, $2.25, 3.75, 
4.50 and 6.50. 


Wool-filled Comfortables, $7.50, 8.00 and 10.00. 


Orders by mail given special attention. Send for latest catalogue. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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Near-N ewspapers— Written and Spoken (Continued) 
then passed around the hat. At night they 
met at a tavern, where they swapped news 
items gathered during the day. Th America 
the spoken newspaper reached its highest de- 
velopment in Detroit, Michigan. Its conduc- 
tor was the Rev. Father Gabriel Richard, a 
priest of the Order of St. Sulpice and the 
resident pastor of the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Anne. To arouse the public 
and to awaken interest in the affairs of the 
Government he appointed a town crier, who 
every Sunday at the doors of the church 
told the public in general, and the congre- 
— in - ticular, all the news that was 
t to speak. In addition, this public crier 
mentioned the auction sales and related 
other advertising announcements. To sup- 
plement the spoken newspaper a written 
edition, under the direction of Theopolis 
Meetz, sacristan of St. Anne’s, was posted 
ata convenient place near the church. Out 
of this written newspaper came the “ Mich- 
igan Essay,” the first printed newspaper of 
Michigan. It is interesting to note that 
while the spoken newspaper is no longer 
heard in America, it still speaks in the little 
Swiss village of Champery. Here on Sun- 
day morning after mass the villagers hear 
the town crier, who, from a balcony over- 
looking the village green, relates the news 
to the mountaineers and local inhabitants. 
Hedoes not neglect to announce advertising 
news—doubtless for a consideration. 

With apologies to the old green-covered 
copy-book, from the’acorns of journalism 
just described have grown the mighty news- 
papers of to-day which tell us before the 
setting of the sun the results of stru _ of 
the same day on European battlefiel Ss. 


SAVE COAL AND HELP WIN 
THE WAR 


ECONOMY IN HOUSE HEATING 


The following suggestions from the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines in co-operation with 
the Fuel Administration are offered for 
guidance : 

Careless use of coal in grates, stoves, and 
furnaces during the war is an economic 
crime. Be sure the heat is doing what you 
want it to rather than needlessly heat- 
ing unoccupied spaces and the chimney. 
Weather strips, double windows, pipe cov- 
ering, heating drums in stovepipe, and 
extra radiators pay. It is cheaper to use a 
larger radiator in the always chilly room 
or in the room to be kept specially warm 
than to force the fire. Do not let the house 

et too warm. Do not invest in chemical 
Shes, By care, attention, and taking 
ins you will save more coal than by 
Soin cheap accessories. There is no 
short cut to economy. 
n fireplaces are inefficient. Use them 
sparingly. 

Let heat from the kitchen stove remove 
the chill of the house as long in the season 
as possible. 

hen stoves or furnaces must be started, 
see that smoke passages and chimney are 
clean and are kept clean. If soft coal is 
used, the smoke passages should be cleaned 
every few days. 

See that the air supplied under the grate 
can be positively controlled. Tight ash 
pits, tightly fitting the floor and the grate 
section, must have tight-fitting doors and 
dampers which can be closely adjusted. 

Air above the fire must come in only 
through dampers, usually in the door. All 
other openings for such air must be closed. 

Study the directions for running your 
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furnace. If you do not have directions, 
send to the maker of the furnace for them. 

Keep ashes cleaned from under the grate. 
The fire burns more uniformly and with 
less clinker with a clean ash pit. 

It is best to keep a full fire pot, level 
with the bottom of the firing door. If the 
draught is poor or the coal fine, thinner fires 
must be kept. In mild weather the fire can 
be carried thinner by allowing a few inches 
of ashes on the grate. In cold weather keep 
the grate free of ash. 

Attend the furnace at regular periods. 
Anticipate the demand for heat. Rapid 
— or retarding of the fire is uneco- 
nomical. 

lf soft coal is used, break the lumps to 
fist size, and do not cover the whole surface 
with fresh fuel. Leave a bright spot to 
ignite gases. 

Small charges of coal frequently applied 
are more economical than infrequent firing, 
but the fire bed should be disturbed as 
little as possible by shaking and poking. 
Convenience usually determines periods of 
firing. Shaking and cleaning: the grate 
twice a day is usually enough. Stop shak- 
ing as soon as it begins to be bright under 
the grate. 

If the fire gets very low, open the ash- 
“ damper and add a little coal, not too 

ne. Do not disturb the te or ashes. 
When the fresh coal is well ignited, shake 
the grate, and add more. 

A fresh fire or a large fire requires air 
over the fuel-bed as well as deo it. The 
damper in the door is for this purpose. 

To check a fire, close the ash pit door 
and 3 the check draught in the smoke 
a ever check by leaving the firing 

oor open. 

The main damper in the smoke pipe 
should be partly closed if the draught is so 
strong as to make checking and control of 
the fire difficult with the check draught. 

There will be little good coal or coke in 
the ash from a onntillg managed fire, but 
if there is much recover it by sifting the 


THE KHAKI-CLAD 
TESTAMENT 


The American Bible Society, in co- 
operation wlth various religious agencies, 
including the Federal Council of Churches, 
has undertaken a campaign to equip ever 
soldier and sailor in our fighting forces wit 
a New Testament to take with him into the 
trenches. 

There is nothing suggestive of milk-and- 
water religion about the make-up of these 
little books—they are sturdy little volumes, 
and, like their owners, khaki clad. 

The Washington “Star” maintains that 
American soldiers, avenging the violation 
of Belgium, might well quote the words: 
“ Whosoever shall offend one of the least 
of these my little ones, it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck and that he were drowned in the 
uttermost depths of the sea.” 

The Church, in this campaign, is out to 
put militant goodness into the morale of 
the American fighting forces, to offer com- 
fort in hardship and strength in unusual 
temptations. Recollect that Christianity 
has been militant from the first, and is liv- 
ing now “in spite of dungeon, fire, and 
sword.” 

“Men to-day,” says the Bible Society, 
“are facing a spiritual crisis! They are 
looking for an explanation of the wrongs 
in the present world and for a religion 
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upon which to reconstruct a new one when 
this war is over. Certainly the New Testa- 
ment teachings of a kingdom founded upon 
justice, purity, and demecracy, with God 
as King, are impossible of realization with 
the Prussian spirit abroad in the world. 
And certainly these are the ideals toward 
which the whole world yearns. The Amer- 
ican Bible Society would send these ideals 
pwd s trenches with the American 

y-” It is a ose which patriotic 
thoughtful dium eal on” : 


LET ALL SWEAR ALLE. 
GIANCE 


Every soldier and sailor upon enlisting 
in the service of his country is obliged to 
take an oath of which the following sen- 
tence is a part, viz. : 

“T do solemnly, swear (or affirm) that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
United States of America; that I will serve 
them honestly and faithfully against all 
their enemies whomsoever.” 

Why should not all citizens, while our 
—_ is at war, also be obligated to take 
a similar oath? 

Very few of our citizenry excepting our 
soldiers and sailors have ever been obliged 
to swear allegiance to the Government, or 
even know the contents of the oath. 

Why discriminate against our brave boys 
who have enlisted? If an oath of alle- 
giance is thought necessary for them, it is 
certainly far more necessary in times of 
war for the civilians who do not wear 
the uniform, which in itself is a constant 
reminder to its wearer of his oath and the 
responsibilities that oath imposes. Eve 
American citizen is enlisted in this war, if 
not in the army or navy, at least “ back of 
the firing line,” and “is expected to do his 
duty” there, and, being so enlisted, there 
seems no good reason why he should not 
be made to realize his duty and obligation 
to his Govérnment just as the soldier and 
sailor are made to realize it when they take 
the oath upon enlistment. Moreover, it 
would be the means of “lining up” all 
those who are now giving little or no su 
port to the Government in this titanic 
struggle for freedom, and compel them to 
take a decided stand; and if they should 
refuse to take the oath of allegiance, we 
would know at once how to deal with them ; 
and if, having been German sympathizers, 
they did take the oath, most of them, at 
least, would realize as never before that 
they were now a part of a great army of 
patriotic American citizens, bound by a 
solemn oath to defend their country, of 
which the insignia hereafter referred to 
would be a constant reminder. Again, the 

atriotic spirit of our loyal citizens would 

e aroused as they marched to the places 
designated to take the oath, subscribed their 
names thereto, and received an appropri- 
ately designed insignia indicating that they 
had enlisted in the service of their country 
and had sworn allegiance to it, this in- 
signia to be sworn until the end of the 
war. 

Requiring a citizen on arriving of age to 
subscribe to an oath of allegiance, which is 
of course included in the above suggestion, 
would in itself be of inestimable value ; and 
if the powers of Congress need be invoked 
to enforce these suggestions, by all means 
let us invoke them. 

The above suggestions are made in the 
hope that discussion will follow, and good 
result therefrom. 

FREDERICK J. COLLIER. 

Hudson, New York. 
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BY THE WAY 


The strangest application for an insur- 
ance policy ever received by an American 
company, perhaps, came recently toa New 
York City life insurance company in re- 
sponse to an advertisement in The Outlook. 
The letter was postmarked “ Southern Ni- 
geria” (West Xtrica), and read in part: 
“ Regret to say that I was unable to send 

ou the real date of mine birthday because 

was born by uncivilised parents who sup- 
pese to know nothing as such of the time 
so as to keep the record of same however 
Iam enclosing you herewith Hair and nails, 
both finger and toe to test them and find 
out the same, as I understand they can do 
by some especial means at your end, never 
afraid of the amount I am ready to satisfy 

ou any expenses they has been incurred. ... 

fy real native place is called Grijiin Togo 
Land.” The “incloseres” arrived safely 
with the application. 


Referring to the death of Senator Husting 
by an accidental shot while he was hunting, 
“Good Health” makes the startling asser- 
tion that during the three years of the 
war twice as many Americans have been 
slaughtered by reckless shooting by hunters 
in the woods as have been killed by Ger- 
man submarines. 


A medical journal classifies twins as 
“ordinary” and “identical.” Identical 
twins are of the same sex, have the same 
eye color, and are so baffling even in mi- 
nute details that “ the mother has been known 
to bathe, spank, or feed the same twin 
twice.” An instance given of the identical 
twins grown up is that of two soldiers in 
the Fourth Field Artillery, U.S. A. When 
the captain wants Albert she calls also 
for Walter. “ By giving orders to both, he 
is certain that the one he wants receives 
necessary instructions. One of the twins 
drills better than the other, but no one 
knows which one it is. Even the cooks are in 
rebellion andturn tl emawayas repeaters un- 
less both appear at once at the mess tents.” 


Thirteen hundred Ohio boys were en- 
rolled in corn clubs this year. They raised 
225,000 bushels of corn, averaging about 
75 bushels an acre. The champion boy 
corn grower is Irwin Wasen, of Erie 
County. He raised 148.7 bushels on his 
acre, and got a profit of $122.54, besides a 
trip to Washington, paid for by Governor 
Cox personally. 
Andrew Johnson, a newly published his- 

tory says, after he became Pessilens never 

ermitted his audiences to forget that he 
fad been a tailor. Once he came close to 
irreverence, according to contemporary 
opinion, in defense of his early vocation. 
In a speech in Philadelphia he said: “ Gur 
great Father in Heaven, the Lord of the 
world, was a tailor by iradc, and wheu you 
refer to the historical account of this thing, 
you will find that my remarks are litera y 
true.” The “historical account” to whic 
the tailor-President referred is the passage 
in Genesis (iii. 21) reading: “ Unto Adam 
also and to his wife did the Lord God 
make coats of skins, and clothed them.” 


Deming, New Mexico, plans for New 
Year’s Day the biggest barbecue “ of which 
history has any record ” for the soldiers of 
‘Camp Cody. the ene hand, it asks the 
“friends back home” te send by parcel 
post.to its War Service Boara « roast fowl 
or a cake to be set before “your soldier 
boy ” on a “ mile-long table ;” on the other 
hand, it asks from “ big-hearted, big men” 





a hundred steers, five hundred sheep, ten 
thousand loaves of bread, and seven thou- 
sand pies and cakes. This will surely make 
a feast to remember if ever a famine comes 
when the boys get “ over there.” 


A Paris correspondent of the “ American 
Art News” says that the much-discussed 
Barnard statue of Lincoln has been receiv- 
ing attention from French art critics. “The 
sentiment,” he says, “that France would 
like to have the statue, if England would 
not, has found expression. ... The vigor 
and nobility of the facial delineation have 
found many admirers in France. In point 
of strength and significance, these admirers 
deem Barnard’s work to be far greater than 
that of Saint-Gaudens.” 


Seattle is reported to have at present 
forty-two “ ways” for constructing ocean- 
going wooden vessels, while a year ago it 

ad only five. Similar good news comes 
from other Pacific coast ports. 


The large quantities of dead wood in 
various parts of the country ought to be 
used as a substitute for coal in this time of 
fuel shortage. So advises the United 
States Fuel Administration. One cord of 
hard wood is e(,ual to a ton of coal, it is 
stated. So a ton of coal is released for 
war work for every cord of wood substi- 
tuted. The promiscuous burning of wood 
as waste should be stopped and its use as 
fuel encouraged. 


A contributor to the“ American Printer ” 
nominates Messrs. Cannon, Flagg & Gage, 
of Chicago, as “war printers ;” another 
suggests Archie Gunn as “ war illustrator ;” 
a third says he has in his school in Pitts- 
burgh promising pupils, who might assist 
the “ war printers,’ by the names of Roller 
and Inks, while a teacher is named Galley. 


Pronibition somehow springs unbidden 
to the mind on reading these opening words 
of an advertisement: “ Present-day boot- 
leg connections require a skilled man ”— 
then doubt takes the place of assurance as 
the sentence goes on—*“with full equip- 
ment of tools to solder and install .. .” 
ete. A bootleg connection, it seems, has 
nothing to do with the art of supplying 
liquor unlavfully by means of a hidden 
flask. It is merely part of a railway switch. 


A Southern subscriber records the fol- 
lowing incident as illustrating the fact that 
“we are big enough and awa! enough 
to know the real meaning of the word 
‘brother’ :” “To prevent the burial in the 
potters’ field of an old Union soldier who 
recently died in our town, the Daughters of 
the Confederacy offered his body a resting- 

lace in the Confederate Cemetery and 
buried him with Confederate honors. ‘The 
Blue and the Gray’ was read at the grave, 
and an emblem of crossed palms tied with 
the Red and White of the Southern Confed- 
eracy rested on the mound under a waving 
American flag placed there by Southern 
daughters.” 


A friend who regards these verses as 
both “clever and good ” sends them to this 
department, ascribing them simply to “an 
Etonian :” 

“If the good were only clever, 

And the clever were only 


The world would be better than ever 
We thought it possibly could. 


But, oh! it is seldom or never 

‘That things happen just as they should ; 
The good are so harsh to the clever, 

The clever so rude to the good ! "’ 
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Why 
The Outlook 
Lost a 
Subscriber 


A physician may lose a patient by 
keeping him well. Apparently The 
Outlook has lost a subscriber for a 
somewhat analogous reason. At least 
this is the sort of reason which one 
of our readers has given us for not 
renewing a subscription. A letter from 
this reader tells us: 


The splendid work The Outlook 
has done toward arousing the Na- 
tion to the need of war has reacted 
to make The Outlook itself less 
necessary than usual to its pa- 
trons just now. And that for the 
simple reason that all the other 
papers — daily papers particu- 
larly—have now taken up the cry 
and are filled with the sort of 
material we used to go to The 
Outlook more exclusively to find. 


Apparently this correspondent 
thinks that The Outlook has settled 
all the questions that there are. 
This letter calls to mind a story of 
Galusha A. Grow. When he went to 
Congress, he saw in Washington the 
veteran legislator Thomas H. Benton, 
who was then nearing: the close of 
his career. Benton did not congratu- 
late Grow on his election. On the 
contrary, he told him that he had 
come to Congress too late, for all the 


‘ great problems had been solved ! 


That was in 1851! 

The opinion of Benton to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the Nation is 
still facing problems of the first magni- 
tude that call for leadership in Congress. 

These problems call, and will con- 
tinue to call, for leadership also in 
the even wider field of, public opinion 
through the printed page. 

In dealing with these problems of 
current history The Outlook needs 
and invites the co-operation of intelli- 
gent readers, 


THE OUTLOOK 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


An Illustrated Weekly 
Journal of Current Life 


The subscription price of The Outlook is $4.00 a 
year. To foreign countries in the Postal Union 
$5.56, the extra $1.56 being for foreign postage. 
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THE OUTLOOK 
TRAVEL anp RECREATION BUREAU 





WINTER VACATION SUGGESTIONS 


California, the Southwest, and Florida for warm climates; 
North or South Carolina, Virginia or Colorado, Atlantic 
or Lakewood for milder temperature ; the Poconos, the 
Adirondacks, Maine, New Hampshire, and Canada for winter 
sports, offer the winter tourist a wide variety to choose from. 


Sea trips to the Orient, Hawaii, and the West Indies can be 


Cit 


made in safety and comfort. 


Let us help you with your plans. We will gladly send you, with- 


out charge, accurate information. 


TRAVEL AND RECREATION BUREAU 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 


881 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 

































































Hotels and Resorts 


Health Resorts 


Real Estate 





MASSACHUSETTS 
If You Are Tired or Not Feeling Well 


you cannot find a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. Outdoor sports if desired. G 
sleighing and skating is now being enjoyed. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to ple of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $3.50 per day with meals, or 
$2.00 per day without meals. 














Illustrated Booklet gladly sent upon 
request. JOHN P. TOLSON 
HOTEL 


BOSSERT 


Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets 
BROOKLYN 
TRANSIENT AND RESIDENTIAL 
The science of conducting a hotel properly 
is at its highest when it is least cultured, 

nis is exemplified by the cu 
livable atmosphere of the Hotel Bosse 
Send for illustrated booklet “ B” 


HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 


ton Square 
adjoining Judson nee < Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. tes $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special ae for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

















WINTER SPORTS 


Pocono Manor 
Winter Inn 


Skijorin 


Pocono 


tobogganing, skating, ete. 
ummit station Lackawanna k. R. 
HURLEY, Mgr. 
i Referenc e required. ) 
Make early reservation for week-end parties. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





Where Nature is Helped 
to Make Health 


by a method of physical correc- 
tion and development by exercise. 


The Adams Place 


POMPTON LAKES, N. J. 


Horseback riding and almost 
Ranch Life with creature com- 
forts. Write us. 


| LINDEN The Ideal Place for Sick | 


Doylestown, Pa. |an pemes +. ae 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, circular €6 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circula 
Rosert Lippincott WALTER, 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 

















Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 


mental patients. Also elderly peo) o requiring 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, M.Dy Mel lrose, Mass. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 


A quiet, restful health resort among the hills 
of northern New Jersey. Large sunny porch ; 
dry, a air. All forms of hydrother- 
apy. and massage under medical supervision. 
ieving that there is a curable physical basis 
or most chronic ailments, we seek the under- 
ying cause through a scientific ney of each 
individual case. klet sent on application. 


“INTERPINES” 
Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
—. oa and ‘ethical. ay 














an 
a quality. Disorder Fad Ges pecvows ee 
eas aspecialty. Fred. W 

. Seward, Jr., M.D., a N.Y 





Woodlawn Sanitarium epiieptics 
A high-class place combining facilities of a 
eaultariom with comforts and f om of a 
Boston, home. Established 1907._8 miles from 
oston. Individual treatment. Booklet. 
. HAMMOND, West Newton, ice 





Crest View Sanatorium 


Greenwich, Ot Pig gg ts, 
home comforts H. M. Hircncock, OD. 


; Real Estate 











_ GREENACRE FARM 


Can accom Ey guests who wish to rest 
and live outdoors in the ideal winter climate 
pb the h a. 7. pine and pend Fe 

bunga! 


. ane 
Furnish 





FL LORIC IDA 
erritts Island Fia. For rent, la 
furn bunga 5 bedrooms, bath, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


FOR SALE 


Excellent Tourist Hotel 


Proposition 
In Camden, South Carolina 


Twenty (20) rooms in present building, 
which can easily be enlarged into 50-room 
house. Situated on beautiful 4acre lot. 
Owner will arrange for immediate pos- 
session and house could be open for guests 
on January first. Camden is fast becom- 
ing a large winter resort. Two eighteen- 
hole golf links, Riding and Driving Club 
and two polo fields. $30,000 buys this 
property. Write or wire us for further 
information. 

Cc. P. DU BOSE & CO. 
Real Estate, Camden, S. C, 

















F Sale 4 n attractive 2-story brick resi- 
or e dence with 10 large rooms, beau- 
tiful 2-acre lawn, several acres of pines in 
background ; entire premises embraces 32 
acres. Electric light and two bath-rooms ; 
5 outhouses, most_ desirable 


place situated in Winnsboro, & 8. C. Climate 

















unexcelled. Photos on request Apply to 
Miss LAURA DOUGLAS, innsboro, 3. C. 
VIRGINIA 
IRGINTIA, N.C., W. VA., & Ohio 
Farms at $15. 00 per acre and Aig offer 
big hg oy! the price. Best — 
kets, schools and Pa vieilan. x 
and nei; bors. Write F. H. La BAUME, Agr 
Agt., N. & W. Ry., 446 ‘Arcade, Roanoke, Va. 








is! 
telephone ; 300 feet on Indian River; 6 ridge. TF | and 
rove ; two miles from Cocoa by 
RCHBALD, 535 Quincy Ave., T eaion, Pa. 


Country Board 
WANTED—Couple Boarders | »: 


Elder} le ars Syren Home cooki 
fresh : one. tise. P. CLARK, woven sone NS. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SALESMEN—make a la and increas 
income from the sale of a eal cies and renewa: 
of our new accident and —- s pomey. Gives 

000 accidental death, accident 
mefit and $25 weekly sick heat The most 
liberal and attractive accident and — 
licy ever be for $10.50, half amoun’ 
.50, standard forms ap; roved by State in 
surance = ment. nts -, _ as 
money. Send for particulars, Ten 
necessary. Insurance, P.O. Box 1107,N. Yc City. 








HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


P Careranss managers, dietitians, ma- 
ror ousekeepers, secretari overneeses, 
meothors’ hel Mise itichar 9 West- 
minster St., Providence, R. I > ho 
days, 11 to 1-16 Jackson Hall, Trinity Court. 
SUPERINTENDENT ladies’ club, New 
York City. uires general business ability 
by33%; Outlook: catering and housekeeping. 
tlook. 





HELP WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 


PACIFIC Coast? For certification rules, 
etc., send 2c. stamps to Boynton-Esterly 
Teachers Agency, Los Angeles, San Frat 
cisco, Cal. 

PR ge ee teachers in yee 


Baletin Al Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany. 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENOY, Macheca Building, New Orlean 
Louisiana, needs college ¢ luates, men oe | 
women, = for — open January 1. Early 
enrollment 

SECRETARY - typist for educational 

ency ; housekeepe pen, Saale, schools, in- 

stitutions. Other desiral op ye Hopkins’ 
Educational Agency, 507 Fifth Avenue. 
TEACHERS desiring school or college 
itions nopRiy International Musical am 
ucational Agency, Carnegie Hall, N. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 


HORTICULTURIST cnt of lady) desires 
position as superintendent of greenhouses, 
vegetables, fruit and le trees, or as medi- 
pow bey herb grower. Highest references. 5,534, 
a 
REFINED, well educated you — 
lesires position as chauffeur to elder! 
or a. Experience } in largest ci jay in 
United States. Careful driver. References. 
5,536, Outlook. 














Companions and Domestic Helpers 
EDUCATED, capable woman, trained 
— experien enced in, care of oung children, 
ition in “henlty, ashin: = or 

Pilate phia. References. 5,512, Out 

MATRON, dietitian. Three as lll 
ence. Excellent reference. 5,532, Outlook. 

WIDOW desires position as managing 
se r, private or penal | com- 

napero WOULD tr HIGH 

ST ‘credentials. 5,530, Outloo! 

PLEASANT, a aie middle age, 
wishes position as companion to invalid or 
aged person. 5,529, Outlook. 

NURSE_ would take care of children or 
semi-invalid on JOURNEY to ‘con Beach, 
Cal., for expenses. Also permanently. 5,537, 
Outlook. 

tt guest anene, Conngion. 

mpanion or chaperon yo 
Slightly. deaf. Terms reasonable. 5,590, 


A ag uly invalid’s Per A or Aiety 

in any capaci City, coun 

a 5,540, Outi ~ ” ” 
LApT, Pianist, d res position as accom 

pe F y singer 0 or violinist, etc. Visit- 
or Ceastiine experience. Musica! 
ucation with European masters. Would 

travel. 5,525, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 
SXPaaseecED high school teacher de 
fees pee as ee | = ay leaving city 
for winter. 5,521, Outl 
LADY desires coer as visiting teacher 
to child. French seemenien. Music. H High:- 
poy Remy 5,526, Outlook. 
TEACHER quning fo. farm will give sympa 
thetic care to child n coding attention 
Mrs. George Martin, Plai ela 1 N.J 
EXPERIENCED woman teacher - a 
lish desires pee South. Northern normiui 


uate. te Excellent 
references. 5,527, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher wishes positiv» 
in private school. New York City or vicinity. 
5, Outlook. 

TEACHER. = Sxperion ced teacher of musi 
(Fletcher method) for ghiktves lence 





or studio. 501 W, 121st St., N. Y. City, 
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